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EDUCATIONAL BELIEF 


[EpiTor’s ForEworD.—THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION believes that one 
of the worst foes of public education is the lack of educational belief among 
a great body of teachers in the public schools. “Try to believe right but believe 
something” is, we believe, a sturdy bit of educational counsel. THE JOURNAL 
has chosen a group of manifest faith in educational values and has asked them to 
phrase that belief. Their answers are below.] 


THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION 


SAMUEL ANDREW KRUSE 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


When Sonny Boy turns trustingly to his father and asks, “Daddy, 
is there really a Santa Claus?” poor dad is on the spot. No matter 
what he says, he is almost certain to destroy a precious faith. So also 
is the educationist who has the temerity to expose his educational 
credo to the indoctrinated eyes of this believing world. The wiser 
course is to camouflage his real conviction behind the platitudinous 
verbosities of the commencement orator which mean absolutely noth- 
ing but have a nice, soothing, reassuring sound—like cowbells on the 
eventide. What shall this be, prose or poetry? 

The trouble is that “education” has become a word to conjure with. 
In the words of John Dewey,' “we make a religion of education, we 
profess unbounded faith in its possibilities, we point with pride to its 
advance.” To most people education is the magic carpet on which 
everybody may fly to the mystic paradise of the more abundant life. 
It is the ladder by which the disinherited may climb into the kingdom 
of fulfilled desires. Giddings? calls it the “big medicine” of the present 
era. Let no impious anatomist lay his profane scalpel on the sacred 
body of our faith in education! 


‘Dewey, John: Education as a Religion. New Republic, 32: 63-65, 1922. 
*Giddings, Franklin: Mighty Medicine, 1929. 
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It is almost cruel to turn the searchlight of critical thinking on 
this blind faith in the omnipotence of “education”—almost as cruel 
as to tell a child that there is no Santa Claus. It is such a beautiful 
faith. “The poor old blundering world has always pathetically tried 
one way or another to educate its children so that they would do the 
difficult job of living better than their fathers had done before them.”* 
Unfortunately blind faith is prone to neglect the stern realities. The 
biggest obstacle to truth is not ignorance but blind faith in error. 
Blind faith is usually associated with “the tendency to solve intricate 
and fundamental problems by the nonchalant application of half-truths 
and emotional shibboleths”* which has vitiated so much of our edu- 
cational literature. And so it happens that the American people are 
willing to expend annually some two billions of dollars in support of 
one of its many educative agencies whose real function is yet so 
nebulous that one of the educational experts was forced to conclude 
his examination on why have schools with the answers, “We have 
schools because we have them.”® 

Much of the confusion about “education” arises from the fact that 
the word has acquired such a bewildering mass of contradictory 
connotations. Education is really nothing more or less than the proc- 
ess by which the adorable bundle of loosely organized instinctive 
tendencies develops into some sort of adult, be he saint or sinner, 
prince or pauper, savant or yokel, a Gandhi or a Mussolini. Nobody 
can escape an education. Education may be good or bad or indifferent. 
Al Capone was most highly educated—in an antisocial way. There 
are so many different kinds of education that it would make for 
clarity to follow David Snedden’s practice of using the term “educa- 
tion” in the plural form only.*® 

The first and foremost task of all human educations is the transmis- 
sion of culture—the heritage of the past. In the last analysis, the 
only thing that distinguishes man from animals is his capacity to 
acquire and transmit culture. To quote John Dewey, “unless pains 
are taken to see that genuine and thorough transmission takes place, 
the most civilized group will relapse into barbarism and then into 
savagery.’ There are many lost arts in the records of history. The 
Puritan zeal for education was motivated by the grim realization that 
“learning” is always in danger of “being buried in the grave of our 
father in church and commonwealth.” It is hard to understand the 
almost criminal levity with which some educatiorists treat this essen- 


*Mussey, H. R.: A Dream of a Narrow College. Nation, 122: 576-577, 1926. 
oe, W. C.: School Discipline. Pp. 20-21. 

*Kulp, D. H.: Educational Sociology. 1932. Chap. 1. 

*“Snedden, D.: Toward Better Educations. 1931. 

"Dewey, John: Democracy and Education. P. 4. 
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tial function of society to provide for social continuity of life. Some 
of the heirlooms are admittedly useless—ugly and uncomfortable as 
antique chairs that should be relegated to a museum. It is likewise 
true that times are constantly changing and no one can predict what 
heirloom will next be banished to the museum after a preliminary 
banishment in the educational attic. But we do know definitely and 
with complete certainty that the next generation will have to know 
how to speak and read and write the mother tongue, that it will have 
to use the number system and the essential systems of measurements, 
that it will have to learn the hard lesson “to deny himself his own 
desires, cross his own inclinations and purely follow what reason 
directs as best, though the appetites lean the other way.’ 

The chief source of confusion in educational thinking is the failure 
to distinguish between “education” and “schooling.” The school is 
patently only one of many educative agencies. Even in this day of 
school idolatry most of our education is acquired outside the school, 
and many still reach positions of eminence in almost every field of 
human endeavor without the benefits of the school. The home, the 
church, the street, the job, the press, the radio, the cinema, all these 
and many others exert an educational influence which dwarfs the 
contributions of the school. The “education” of which commencement 
orators talk so glibly never was and never will be the business of the 
school. The function of the school is residual;® its job is to transmit 
certain essential abilities and skill that cannot be taught economically 
in the “Big School.” As a specialized agency and in its own restricted 
field, the school is doing its job fairly well. It will do it even better as 
experimental investigations supply teachers with scientific diagnostic 
and remedial techniques. But whenever the school has gone beyond 
its own parish in the zeal for high-sounding intangibles, it has rarely 
achieved measurable and permanent effects.1° As some one has recent- 
ly said, “dumping a little of everything into the school makes education 
intellectual garbage.” What evidence is there in the collective be- 
havior patterns of the nation to show that the so-called “Cardinal 
Principles” have been the accepted objectives of secondary education 
for two decades? How can the school teach “ethical character” when 
the “Big School” teaches by example a diametrical set of mores? In 
the face of the lure of commercialized amusements, what can the 
school do toward a “worthy use of leisure time”? A school which is 


persuaded by uncritical enthusiams to attempt everything will do 
nothing well. 
































































































































"Locke, John: Thoughts Concerning Education. 
*"Demiashkevich, M.: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. Pp. 


155-159. 
y, S. L.: Psychology and the New Education. Pp. 389-399. 
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The American educational policy is founded on the tacit assump- 
tion of universal and unlimited educability. Under this doctrine all 
pupil failure is directly chargeable to poor teachers. The prudent 
teacher protects himself from blame by keeping it a dark secret that 
quite a number of pupils have failed to learn. Teachers’ marks are 
questioned only when they report failure. “When a man cannot 
measure, and a great many others who cannot measure declare that 
he is four cubits high, can he help believing what they say?’”"! But in 
the end the school will arrive at a situation where it educates nobody 
in the uncritical attempt to “educate” everybody. Sooner or later 
America must awake to the undemocratic fact that there are wide 
individual differences in capacity to learn. Keeping a pupil in school 
when he is not learning may do him a great disservice; it merely post- 
pones the evil day of disillusionment. And then it may be too late for 
a more realistic re-education. Some individuals seem to have an 
allergy for certain types of education, and lives have been ruined by 
ill-advised schooling. Such schooling is doubtless a causal factor in 
the growing incidence of crime and mental breakdown among youth. 
That every normal individual has some capacity to learn cannot be 
questioned. But many have a very limited capacity for the educations 
which the school can give. As the ancients knew, “eventus stultorum 
magister est.” Unfortunately, our knowledge of differential educa- 


bility is still too limited for reliable educational prognosis and guid- 
ance. Could we not substitute some realistic research in this impor- 
tant problem for some of the pedantic studies on the maze learnings of 
white rats? 


Argument not based on verifiable facts is usually characterized by 
more heat than light. Education has been the battlefield of many such 
futile controversies. Among these the most inane is the indetermi- 
nable debate on “education is a preparation for life” vs. “education is 
life.” But let there be no mistake: from the point of view of the 
educand the goal of all educations is physical, emotional, intellectual, 
and social maturity. Education is a preparation for the duties and 
responsibilities, the joys and the sorrows of adult life. When the 
Creator in his inscrutable wisdom ordained that man should be born 
helpless, when he provided for a long period of postnatal growth and 
development, he also established that education must be a preparation 
for life. And the world is filled with unhappy, maladjusted adults 
who “lived” too long on the level of irresponsible infantilism. The 
doctrine, “education is life,” in the hands of fanatics leads directly to 
the psychopathic hospital. 


“Plato: Republic. 
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On the other hand, no one can question that a child learns only 
through living. He must have social contacts to become socialized. 
He must do to learn to do. Education is growth and must follow the 
laws of growth—which educators as yet understand only dimly. And 
time is one of the essential factors of growth. Growth cannot be 
forced. In their craze for course and unit requirements, educators 
are prone to forget the age factor. And like the Chanticleer in Rostand 
play, they frequently claim credit for gratifying personality growths 
that were really the results of maturing and not of training. When 
schooling fails to result in learning which functions in adult life, the 
trouble is not the so-called “cold-storage” nature of the attempted 
learnings but the fact that the school tried to teach that for which 
there was no readiness to learn. The fatal weakness of the present 
“jll-assorted curriculum designed to give children in their early years 
about all the knowledge they will ever systematically get of all sub- 
jects that their elders think a mature person should know in this 
complex modern world’”’?? is not that much of this knowledge will be 
outmoded by the time children reach maturity but that children are 
not sufficiently mature to grasp these subjects.!* It is lack of patience 
to make haste slowly in directing child growth and not ignorance of 
what children will need to know in a changing world that vitiates so 
much of work of the school. The scientists of today are the product 
of the schools of yesterday where they learned a science which today is 
ludicrously outmoded. But had they not learned the science of yester- 
day, they would not have been able to create the science of today. 


The lack of competent teachers is still the crucial problem of the 
American public school. Public education has made commendable 
progress in many directions. But until the teacher problem is solved, 
all other efforts are of little avail. Integrated curricula, activity pro- 
grams, scientific teaching techniques, elaborate teaching aids, palatial 
school buildings, and, above all, inspirational oratory will not save the 
school from the tragic farce of incompetent teaching. And many 
public school teachers are pathetically. and notoriously unfit on every 
possible count. The schools will never make the “world safe for 
democracy” so long as they are staffed by illiterate Ichabod Cranes, 


or by aging relicts of frustrated desires, or by half-baked offspring of 
local bosses. 


Unfortunately, the outlook for an early solution of this crucial prob- 
lem is dark. The general public is entirely indifferent to the qualifi- 
cations of the teaching personnel, provided the athletic coach turns 


“Beard, C. A.: Whither Mankind. P. 378. 


i ane, R.: The Future of Education. Schools and Society, 44: 625- 
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out a winning team often enough. The general public sees nothing 
wrong in nepotism and resents any attempt to restrict the right of the 
board to appoint deserving, albeit unqualified, local candidates. Are 
not the schools public institutions? And is it not the duty of public 
institutions to provide jobs for the deserving? It is almost impossible 
to persuade legislators to do something about the situation; raising 
the qualifications for teaching certificates is usually unpopular legis- 
lation. The irresistible pressure for ever-increasing numbers makes 
it both dangerous and impracticable for teachers colleges to restrict 
their enrollment to candidates of high teaching voltage. The femini- 
zation of public education creates a teacher turnover so large that 
most of the teaching is done dy apprentices. 1* 1° Low salaries, un-. 
certain tenure, Gresham’s law, and the disheartening struggle with 
pupils who either cannot or will not learn, all these things tend to 
drive the well-qualified into more satisfying vocations. All honor to 
the band of master teachers who are valiantly sticking by their guns; 
but no chain is stronger than its weakest link. 


There is entirely too much talk about education and not enough 
critical thinking, too much bombastic oratory and not enough realistic 
research. Educators seem to have a chronic itch for writing. Like an 
eruption of acne to vex the soul of a long-suffering adolescent, there 
gushes forth an unending stream of half-baked verbosities in the 
choicest pedaguese which hides behind a smoke screen of a terrific 
quasi-scientific vocabulary the lack of real facts and clear ideas. Some 
sixty years ago President Richard Edwards raised his voice in protest 
against the flood of words. What he then said is still true today. And 
because Edwards was one of the great educational leaders whose de- 
votion and zeal for the cause of public education did not blind him to 
the fallacies of educational theory and the shortcomings of educa- 
tional practice, it might be well to close this diatribe with his criticism 
of educational literature: 

I know nothing more unsatisfactory in some aspects than the 
science of education in these our days. There is just enough 
ascertained truth in it to serve as a basis for a vast amount of 
writing and speaking, and has nothing to recommend its voluble- 
ness and assurance. It is comparatively easy to talk or write 
upon education, because any one may borrow a few generalities of 
undoubted truth, and apply them in any vague and uncertain and 
whimsical way he may prefer. It would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that all which has been uttered in this country by way of 
illustrating the science of education contains nothing but good 


“DeVoto, B.: The Future of fellow School. Harpers, 174: 383-836, 1987. 
“Buchholz, H. E.: Fads and F. ies in Present-Day Education. Chap. 7. 
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sense. In the first place, there is too much of it. The amount 
uttered exceeds the amount positively known. We have felt 
compelled to talk faster than we have been able to think, and, 
of course, some of the talk has been unsubstantial.'* 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A PRIMARY 
TEACHER 


ANNIE RAY 
Stephen F. Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


Why should a teacher of young children have a belief or a philosophy 
that is different from that of any other teacher or school administra- 
tor? After all, educational principles should be universal in their ap- 
plication. If education is a process of living for young children, why 
should it not be the same for the high school students? If the young 
child learns through self activity, why should the college student learn 
in any other way? If the belief and outlook of primary teachers are 
different, perhaps the difference comes in the application of certain 
principles. Perhaps the very helplessness of the children brings 
about a zeal for good teaching. We know that those interested in 


young children have been, in many cases, real crusaders in the fight 
for better conditions for children. 


It might well be said here that the fine primary teacher has a 
genuine respect for childhood. She realizes that the child is helpless, 
but at the same time, she is far from being sentimental in her attitude. 
This teacher is willing to study child psychology, and is glad to have 
the results of tests. She is not too busy to keep complete records and 
to do all that is necessary in order to understand children. Again, this 
teacher feels that the child has a certain birthright which he must not 
- lose. She must open up to him gradually that which is fine in litera- 
ture, in music—in fact, in every field of human endeavor. Also, every 
child is entitled to pleasant surroundings and an understanding teach- 
er. Since the child’s education begins at birth, pre-school and parent 
education are of great importance. After all, this childhood material 
—when all sentimentality is put aside—is important. 


The teacher of young children believes with all sincerity that educa- 
tion is a way of living. In the schoolroom the child must learn to 
cooperate with others, must learn to take his turn, must learn to 
carry on activities that are a part of living. This same child must 


“Edwards, R.: The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools. Proc. N. E. A., 
1873, pp. 164-171. 
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gradually get a perspective on the life about him; he must learn how 
to find and organize materials. Books have a place and certain skills 
must be mastered. But the fine teacher learned long ago that a book 
is a tool of learning and that tools should be used only when needed. 
In the early elementary grades, the statement that one learns 
through self activity still holds true. If there is self activity, there 
must be motivation and there can be little motivation if there is a 
rigid organization of subject matter. The useful psychology is not 
the kind which deals largely with small details but the kind which 
meets larger situations. Whether we call this work integrated, cor- 
related, or by any other name, the truth remains that larger situations 
are to be met. Art education comes out of real situations in the day’s 
work. In fact, an attractive bulletin board, an attractive room, and a 
_well-arranged vase of flowers are truly as much art situations as draw- 
ing lessons, and perhaps more. Number work that gives a real foun- 
dation through number experiences, after all, may be remembered 
when memorized facts are gone. Certainly there is a place for drill, 
but this teacher realizes that mere repetition does not insure learning. 


The primary teacher realizes that she must be a most versatile per- 
son. Others may theorize about the curriculum, but she must act. 
She must be a specialist to a certain extent in music, literature, and 
nature study—to say nothing of other so-called subjects. She cannot 
carry on a program in art education without becoming sensitive to 
art in everyday life. She cannot draw on literary sources without 
becoming familiar with literature. She is by no means a subject 
matter specialist, but she is on her way toward becoming a real 
scholar. One may well wonder how many of our best naturalists are 
teachers of young children. If this teacher uses her opportunities, 
she becomes a person with a real education. 

Perhaps the primary teacher does definitely build up a philosophy 
of her own. She is a most practical person for she must see results. 
In fact, she has little patience with any teaching which does not teach 
definitely and well such tools of learning as reading and writing. She 
has no alibi behind which she may hide if she fails' to give control of 
the tools of learning. If she believes in individual differences, she 
must do something about this belief. In a sense, she is an idealist for 
she works for results which we have not yet learned to measure. Cer- 
tainly, the best primary teacher wants to learn all that education, as 
a science, has to offer. Perhaps we should say that she is a practical 
idealist who puts child development above all, but who wants to teach 
something; she is one who wants to see results but who can take the 
long view and patiently wait. 
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Again we may ask how this person differs in belief from those who 
teach at any level. She may go about getting results in a different 
way, but after all she draws on the same educational sources for her 
beliefs. 





SOME EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS OF A PROFESSOR, OF 
SCIENCE 


0. B. CHRISTY 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 








Science as an important factor in human life is recent. It is only 
during the last century that science has been recognized as an impor- 
tant influence in the daily living of the more highly civilized people. In 
this short time science has caused greater changes in the everyday lives 
of people than had occurred during the many previous centuries of 
unscientific culture. To assume today that scientific progress has 
reached its maximum development or will not continue at a more rapid 
rate in new fields is absurd, for the end has not been reached. Scien- 
tists are constantly exploring new fields and making new discoveries. 


As civilization moves into the period of new scientific developments, 
greater and greater becomes the problem of getting science to func- 
tion in the social welfare of society. The big question is whether the 
society of the future will be able to adjust to the rapid changes brought 
about by new invention, new discoveries, and new methods of power of 
manipulating nature. Society must necessarily lag behind scientific 
developments, and there is need for a period of absorption and adjust- 
ment to new conditions. However, this period of adjustment should 
be made as short and complete as possible. It is in this capacity that 
our educational systems should play an important part. This adjust- 
ment is largely a matter of education in a scientific society. 

Science has attained with surprising rapidity an important place in 
our schools. Formerly, its place was found only in the college, but now 
it commands an important place in both the elementary and secondary 
curricula. Attention must be focused more and more on science as 
a learning area most intimately associated with the many problems of 
modern living. We must become more than ever impressed with the 
fact that our existing structure of civilization, as well as our hopes 
of progress, is based on science. The lack of appreciation and under- 
standing of science among the lay public is an increasingly serious 
matter. Education must give a broad scientific background to all 
people. Men need and desire a helpful interpretation of modern 
science as it applies in the home, school, street, and factory. They 
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want to know its meaning in public health, in business, in agriculture, 
and in social relations. Above all, they need to adjust their philosophy 
to the scientific truths of the modern world. Let the specialist con- 
tinue to be engrossed in his problems and spend his energies in making 
new compounds in the test tube or interpreting new discoveries 
through the telescope and microscope; but to the teacher belongs the 
responsibility of making it possible for all pupils to interpret and have 
the right attitude toward the thousand and one facts which the inves- 
tigators of scierice have brought to us. Our curricula through the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels need to be enriched with a 
science that will function in the thinking and action of everyday living. 
The science teacher must help the students to achieve constructive 
attitudes toward these problems. 


One of the greatest problems in the whole field of science education 
is to meet the needs of the teacher of science. For example, it is the 
teacher who guides pupils to make interpretations of and adjustment 
to scientific knowledge. It is she who has the responsibility of guiding 
all the pupils to live as intelligently as they can in a modern world, to 
understand the history and nature of the universe, and the evolution of 
the plant and animal kingdoms. She guides the pupil to understand 
himself as a biological organism. She helps him to understand how 
environment and heredity affect him and how to develop habits essen- 
tial to good health. 


It is the science experiences which she organizes for the pupil that 
help him to understand the maintenance of public health and food 
agencies. These experiences aid him to see the effect of applied science 
on social institutions and help him in building an intelligent attitude 
toward social problems. 


Through the science area the teacher helps the student to understand 
the relations of scientific research to material welfare. She affords the 
pupil the opportunities to acquaint himself with the use of new ma- 
terials and scientific techniques in his everyday life. She helps him 
to explore the vocational opportunities in the field of pure and applied 
science. Often she is the person who discovers the real scientist. 

The school administrators are beginning to realize the importance 
of the work of the science teacher. The interest recently manifested 
by them in the type of science teaching in the secondary fields has 
begun to be felt. Considerable experimental work is being done. 
Practical and interesting textbooks and workbooks are being written, 
and the high school teachers in general are responding to the needs 
until the work is growing more meaningful and better adjusted to the 
needs of the student. 
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Teachers and officials of the elementary fields are manifesting an 
increasing interest in this field. New books are pouring into the 
market for the various grade levels, new courses of study are being 
presented with an increasing amount of science material, and every- 
where there are indications that science is to be one of the major trunk 
lines running through the elementary curriculum. Unfortunately, the 
science work on the college level where many of our teachers are being 
prepared remains practically unchanged. Little research on the teach- 
ing of science has been done. The methods, for the most part, remain 
the same, and the textbooks have changed little in content or purpose. 
Emphasis has been on subject matter, and much of the work done in 
the laboratory has been meaningless and sterile: for the individual who 
expects to use his material for teaching or for a living. A new work- 
ing philosophy in the teaching of science to the college student is 
needed. 

It is my belief that the next few years will bring: 


1. Better adjustment of all the people to scientific discoveries and 
inventions through better science teaching. 


2. Educators who recognize to even a greater degree the responsi- 
bilities of the schools in making this adjustment possible. This 
group of educators must include the elementary and the high 


school teachers and the college professors. To make this pos- 
sible, the elementary teacher must be permitted to include more 
of the science area in her background of training, while the 


college professor must have a greater vision as to the needs of 
the teacher of science. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS OF A COLLEGE DEAN 


F. C. GRISE 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green 


The problems with which we are today confronted in the educational 
and other fields have not come about by mere accident. They are the 
result of long continued historical change and evolution, characterized 
by occasional breaks and leaps, yet representing on the whole a con- 
tinuous and substantial gain in human achievement. 

The whole history of education is also one long record of shifting 
emphasis, each age making an effort with more or less success to pro- 
vide that type of education best suited to its needs and interests. Re- 
cently we have been living in an age that glories in the practical and 
tests most things in the crucible of present workableness. We have 
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been setting great store by mere efficiency, and in response to demands 
for personal usefulness we have introduced into our schools various 
subjects, projects, and programs regarded by some as panaceas for 
our industrial and social ills. At the same time some of the older sub- 
jects have been consigned to the scrap heap because they do not, so to 
speak, teach a man how to run a machine or use edged tools. It is 
true that the older type of education was too narrow. It offered the 
same bill of fare to every student, but it seems that we have now gone 
to the other extreme, and for a narrow intensive program we have 
substituted a broad but very shallow one. And yet education must 
not only recognize but earnestly devote itself to human needs at each 
stage of development. The world and society are not static, and as 
these move forward the readjustment of educational content and 
methods is inevitable. In our desire and efforts to be “modern,” how- 
ever, we must not fail to conserve the best of the old while experiment- 
ing with the various educational panaceas whose exploiters claim for 
them virtues which will cure our ancient human ills. In no scheme of 
education for the present can we afford to ignore the contributions of 
the past; we must build on the foundations that have been laid. “We 
would be poor indeed should we throw away the wisdom we have in- 
herited through the ages and attempt to do business on the scant 
capital which we ourselves have accumulated.” 

Marvelous progress in science, invention, and physical well-being 
has been made during the last one hundred years. Our physical 
powers have been enlarged and extended many times, but our “Cen- 
tury of Progress” with its startling achievements still leaves us pon- 
dering upon the real needs of our human world. If progress is to con- 
tinue, it will depend not so much upon the material, but the social and 
spiritual achievements of our race. “Men and not things must become 
the goal of our social living,” for the real gains in life are always to 
be found in the improved man himself. The real values are human 
values. Education must therefore in the future be concerned pri- 
marily with the building of our human world. 

It is generally agreed that education underlies all effective efforts of 
a civilized people to be free and enlightened, for no country can be 
free and at the same time remain ignorant. Neither is it possible 
without the education of the masses for any government based on 
popular action to long endure. If America is to continue in the demo- 
cratic way of life, it must pin its faith on education as fundamental 
to a democratic form of government. If the principles of liberty and 
justice are to remain inviolate and secure, if American democracy is 
to be a reality, and not go the way that self-government has gone in 
other nations, it is evident that not only must we have men of intelli- 
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gence, integrity, and deep convictions in places of leadership and high 
authority, but that there must also be an increasingly large number 
of our citizens who possess minds that are free and disciplined. More 
of our people must possess those qualities which come not through 
training for material efficiency alone but are to be attained rather 
through a generous education of all the faculties of the human mind 
and heart. 


Sanity in business, in politics, religion, and other worth-while 
endeavors cannot be assured if we stop short of a program of educa- 
tion that reaches every individual capable of profiting by educational 
experience. “That one man should die ignorant who had capacity for 
learning,” says Carlyle, “this I count a tragedy.” The doors of our 
schools from the kindergarten to the university should swing wide for 
all the children of all the people. There should also be an extension 
of adult education; but it should be an education that provides for 
cultural enrichment as well as vocational training. 


Educational methods will continue to change, the emphasis will be 
shifted from time to time, new subjects will be introduced, but true 
education can never depart from the idea of dealing with the student 
as a man or a woman and not as a mere breadwinner. For greater 
than any man’s calling is the man himself. We must preserve unity 
in diversity ; provide for men without sacrificing man. [ believe that 
we shall come to recognize more and more that life is not made up 
of separate elements but of a composite unit of body, mind, and soul, 
and that to train one part alone is to make life a fragment rather 
than a unit. In all events that education will in the future be con- 
sidered best for all which makes for the broadest sympathy and the 
fullest life; an education designed primarily for the building of our 
human world. 


No effective program of education is possible without a teaching 
profession whose members have such intelligence, character, educa- 
tion, and faith that they may become not workers for wages only but 
re-builders of commonwealths. For the purpose of providing trained 
educational leaders and workers a comprehensive plan of teacher edu- 
cation including scientific research and experimentation, led always 
by a sound educational philosophy, is imperative as the very heart 
and soul of any successful educational endeavor. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A STATE 
SUPERVISOR 


J. W. BROUILLETTE 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Louisiana Department of Education 


Stated simply, a creed is a formula of faith. The moment educa- 
tional endeavor rises above the bread-and-butter level, consciously or 
unconsciously, a formula of faith in education obtains. Faith in edu- 
cation gives birth to beliefs about education. The premises upon 
which the formula rests and the manner of its derivation determine 
the educational viewpoint. The resulting philosophy of education 
based upon this formula of belief conditions directly or indirectly all 
educational endeavor. The educational creed, therefore, is the flywheel 
from which educational energy and understanding are radiated. The 


creed also regulates and harmonizes the various fields of educational 
endeavor. 


From our meager knowledge of science and our mystic faith in man 
himself we conceive of man as a unique form of life, improvable in 
body and intellect to degrees yet unknown, and therefore unmeasured 
and unmeasurable. The first premise supporting a satisfying educa- 
tional creed is a profound and abiding personal belief in the improv- 


ability of man through the magic powers of education. The formula 
becomes more lucid and takes more definite and satisfying form when 
the type of education necessary to bring about the greatest possible 
improvement in each individual has been defined, and the conditions 
for its realization, no matter how idealistic, have been determined. 
The schools of antiquity, it has been said, aspired to impart wisdom, 
the modern schools to teach subjects. No matter whether or not this 
statement is true, vast differences in the kind of learning are implied 
for these two contrasting types of school. The satisfying educational 
creed is based upon the belief that learning activities can be organized 
in such a way that the outcome of these learning activities will be 
more wisdom. Wisdom here incorporates the simple dictionary mean- 


ing of the word—knowledge, with capacity to use it; perception of the 
best ends and the best means. 


Our educational point of view holds that each individual is improv- 
able in a type of wisdom which functions effectively under whatever 
conditions he finds himself. Equally important is the power of the 
wisdom he attains to guide him, and others with him, continually to 
improve these conditions. This wisdom permits of no despair. Under 
the American way it assumes that there is a place for each one; that 
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personal worth and nothing else is basic; that each one must win for 
himself through personal worth his place and must maintain that 
place by winning it anew each day. 

The expression climate has crept into our educational terminology 
to mean something different from its dictionary definition to a geogra- 
pher. This term can be defined to mean the whole realm and sum total 
of experience which comprise educational endeavor. This meaning 
of climate can serve as the key idea around which to group the con- 
ditions of a school which should obtain if wisdom is to be attained by 
each one in proportion to his potential improvability. 

The first condition demanded of a school in which the climate will be 
optimum for the development of the wisdom potential in each is a 
divorcement by that school of the meaning of education from its trap- 
pings. ‘ Because of its close association with and its dependence on 
symbols for its preservation, wisdom has become well-nigh inseparable 
from the symbols that convey it—for the many perhaps fatally so. A 
negative belief growing out of our formula of faith is that potentially 
dynamic ideas—ideas which if utilized personally would lead to wis- 
dom—become inert, and lead to self-deception because of the widely 
accepted view, and practice which accompanies the view, that the 
accumulation of these ideas in some mysterious way leads to wisdom. 
Paralleling this view is the equally deceptive one that skill in juggling 
symbols and ideas verbally with the voice or pen means personal 
wisdom. 

The opposed belief holds that conditions can be set up where the 
prevailing theme would be the utilization of ideas as they are acquired 
and interlocked with the previously developed wisdom. 

In his manipulation of things physical, man has demonstrated that 
theories, scientific thought, and accumulations of data can be utilized 
by each succeeding generation to degrees unknown by the preceding 
one. The conquest of physical matter to satisfy physical needs 
through the principle of utilization of ideas surpasses in sheer wonder 
man’s most fantastic of fantastic tales. 

In our formula of faith in the magic powers of education we see 
man’s increasing conquest of himself to degrees in keeping with his 
conquest of the physical by the application of the same principle—the 
utilization of ideas. The underlying theme, then, of the new school 
and the new education is the educational climate purposefully created 
by man to react on himself. The pragmatic implication is an increas- 
ing conscious utilization of the data man has accumulated about him- 
self—to change himself. 

The greatest force in the world is the living personality reacting 
on itself. The greatest ideal toward which the living personality can 
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strive is universal welfare. Our faith in education conceives of a 
climate in the school which will develop the personality potential in 
each individual, and in which each personality will have as its ultimate 
goal universal welfare. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF AN ART TEACHER 


ROSE A. LEACOCK 
Art Department 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


An education in art is the rightful inheritance of every child in our 
public schools, an inheritance as essential in his education as any of 
the traditional subjects of the elementary school curriculum. 


Every child has the capacity for and is entitled to some experience 
in the creation and appreciation of beauty. We would not regard ,the 
child as a potential artist or craftsman but rather help him to develop 
his own power of expression, to use taste and judgment in the selection 
of commodities, and to understand and enjoy the creative experiences 
of others. 


In the past we have been more interested in developing technical 
skills in art than we have been in cultivating faculties which would 
enable the child to meet the needs of his daily life. He needs some 


degree of skill in the various media to facilitate his expression. He 
also needs a proportionate amount of exercises and experiences which 
will lead him to recognize and enjoy art wherever it exists. This 
awareness of art should begin in the primary school. 

In many instances the art lessons have lacked any significant edu- 
cational value. Such lessons have consisted of a formal routine of 
copying stereotyped drawings, designs, and constructed articles provid- 
ed by the teacher with no opportunity for initiative on the part of the 
pupil as to size, color, and arrangement. The important factor in 
the art lesson is the child’s own experience in art, not the completed 
exercise. 


The exact status of art in the general educational program has 
long been an enigma to educators. The past few years have marked 
a more comprehensive concept of the subject and the possibilities for 
enriching the curriculum. This concept comes as a result of the recog- 
nition among educators that art has social as well as vocational values. 

Our whole educational system tends toward the growth and the 
enrichment of the life of the individual. Art offers rich opportunities 
for vitalizing education for the individual. The development of the 
aesthetic sense is essential to his happiness and well-being. The more 
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fully this aesthetic sense is developed the greater will become his 
capacity for complete expression. The more insistent will become his 
urge to continue his aesthetic experiences and the more enlarged his 
scope of enjoyments. All people have a natural desire for aesthetic 
satisfaction, an urge to produce and possess beautiful things. Man 
derives one of the greatest of human enjoyments when he is given an 
opportunity to develop his creative instincts. Art is an inherent part 
of the education of the child. 


The world is daily becoming more art conscious. Art is recognized 
as a vital and living force in our social and economic structure. It 
has become a necessity to every citizen. Beauty is no longer an elusive 
element for a privileged group. It abounds on the counters of our 
variety stores, in a multitude of shops and department stores, as well 
as in our art galleries and museums, if one has the zeal to search and 
the perception to recognize it. Art has permeated our daily living. 

While it may have been greatly overemphasized, many phases of 
art do offer a worth-while and satisfying opportunity for recreation. 
How fortunate is the person who can look forward to some form of 
artistic expression during what might otherwise become dull, idle 
hours, or find zest in visiting art centers or galleries during some of 


his leisure time. An increasing number of people are seeking purpose- 
ful recreation through art. 


Our educational program must be rich in aesthetic experience if 
we are to have people with high standards of taste and discriminating 
judgment, an intelligent consuming public which will demand the best 
expression of our artists, craftsmen, and designers. Pictures of great 
conception, functional building expressive of our own age, beautiful 
parkways, and industrial products incorporating the elements of 
beauty as well as utility are the outgrowth of a people sensitive to 
aesthetic qualities in form and design. 

The artistic and cultural destinies of the nation lie in the hands of 
today’s school children—the citizens of tomorrow. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF AN ASSOCIATE IN 
A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


M. L. ALTSTETTER 
Educational Specialist 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


_ More than two years of study devoted entirely to the problem of 
_ determining what are the characteristics of the good school and of 
_ the good school program has resulted in some well substantiated con- 
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clusions. One of these is that no worth-while educational program can 
be made effective without competent teachers. A second conclusion 
is that these teachers should have a well formulated philosophy of life, 
including a philosophy of education, as a basis of evaluating all their 
efforts and giving proper direction thereto. Some phases of such a 
philosophy of most significance to the teacher are briefly presented. 


Probably the element of first importance in the teacher’s task is a 
thorough understanding of the pupil. The good workman must know 
the nature of the material with which he works, for this determines 
what tools and procedures should be used. Within the past generation 
psychology has revealed to us the nature of the child, causes of his 
behavior, and his way of development. We have learned that he is not 
the sum of various parts, but an entity. His physical functioning, his 
emotional nature and the urge and drive which it provides, and the 
mental processes are all in some manner interrelated, and the com- 
plexity of it all demands that the teacher have a good understanding 
thereof if he would succeed. As if this were not enough, it is found 
that all children differ greatly from one another and differ in many 
respects. Not all may therefore be treated alike or molded in the same 
pattern or subjected to the same program. 


A second matter of importance is the nature of the educational proc- 
ess. Here again psychology has come to our aid. Education is not a 
matter of addition to what was or is, of engrafting the new on the old, 
of inculcation or imposition, or of passive assimilation. Education 
is a developmental process; it is a constant remaking of the learner; 
it calls for active participation on his part; and it is most successful 
when the pupil is interested and purposive. The teacher’s methodology 
should conform to the laws or principles of child development. Only 
on such a basis can primary consideration be given to the learner, 
rather than to the thing to be learned. Moreover, education viewed 
as a developmental process tends to emphasize it as a lifelong process, 
as going on in and out of school and after school days are over. 


Another important consideration is the place and purpose of the 
school in the educational plan. Society has made the school its great 
agency for the education of our youth but has too often made it a 
place for getting or giving jobs, or a means of political and social bar- 
gaining. The school and all its parts or agents—plant, equipment, 
subject matter, teachers, administrators—are only means, but im- 
portant means, to the end that youth may be educated and that society 
and its ideals may be perpetuated and enriched. 


It follows that teachers need to understand the nature and ideals 
of the society whose agents they are. In America we cherish the 
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democratic ideal of society. Democracy emphasizes the importance 
of the individual and asks that each be given the opportunity of de- 
veloping himself to the extent of his abilities. It recognizes differences 
among its members and enriches itself and its life by enriching the 
life of all its members. This implies considerable personal liberty. 
But democracy also asks that its members contribute to the general 
welfare through service to others, that they be socialized, and that 
they be law abiding, for only under such conditions can a democracy 
and its members prosper. 

Finally, what is the nature of the educational program? The 
accomplishments of the past must be studied so that the pupil may 
learn what time and experience have pronounced good. But since life 
and culture are developmental and each member of society participates 
in and contributes to the general weal, the activities and problems of 
current life must be understood; these may be political, religious, 
social, vocational, recreational, cultural, educational, or of some other 
nature or a combination of one or more. But democracy is also inter- 
ested in the future, a richer and better future than its past or present, 
one whose culture shall be finer and life more abundant than has been 
or is. The school must therefore encourage its pupils to attempt the 
development of things that are new and more especially of things that 
are better and nobler; it must challenge the creative possibilities of 
its pupils and of its adult world. 


The teacher’s task has been suggested, but what shall be his prepara- 
tion and personal qualifications? 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A PROFESSOR OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A. B. MAYS 
University of Illinois 


It is probably true that what a teacher believes about education is 
more important than what he knows about it. This professor of 
industrial education believes that to be true. He further believes 
that a professor of industrial education who views education as a 
whole will not necessarily have different beliefs about the fundamental 
qualities of education from those of any other teacher or professor 
of whatever “subject,” who also sees education, in all its aspects, as 
a unity. Modern life increasingly insists on the necessity for inte- 
grated powers and an integrated personality in the case of each one 
who would meet its problems effectively. The chaotic, unmotivated, 
_ minutely departmentalized curriculum which characterizes most 
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schools of today is becoming increasingly difficult to defend. The day 
is approaching when the whole scheme of school experiences of the 
young will be as unified for each individual pupil as his personality 
must be if he becomes able to deal effectively with life. Depart- 
mentalized educational thinking cannot safely be tolerated in the 
modern world. 

This professor also believes that democracy is the highest and best 
type of social organization yet conceived by man and that in a de- 
mocracy all organized education should be democratic. He believes 
that democracy means that form of social organization which guar- 
antees to each individual equality of opportunity with every other 
individual to grow and achieve to the extent of his powers. If that is 
what democracy means, then the schools in their present form are far 
from being democratic, and no mere juggling with the curriculum will 
ever make them so. The whole educational structure will have to be 
rebuilt, and many of the historic foundation stones will: have to be 
replaced. The folly of spending all the educational funds on the tra- 
ditional full-time day school for children becomes clearly apparent as 
soon as the full meaning of such a definition of democracy is grasped. 
A genuinely democratic education not only provides fully for indi- 
vidual differences within the conventional school organization, but it 
provides for the blind, the cripple, the very poor, those who learn 
better while doing economic work part of the time and studying books 
part of the time, the young adult, the middle-aged, and all others, to 
the end that they all may grow and achieve to the extent of their 
powers. It provides vocational training for the mechanic as well as 
for the engineer, for the machine operator as well as for the mechanic, 
for the housewife as well as for the lawyer, for the salesman as well 
as the business executive, for the man who failed to see his oppor- 
tunity early as well as for the fortunate boy who “comes to himself” 
while yet young. The perpetuation of democracy requires a genuinely 
democratic system of schools. Dewey well said, recently, “Until there 
exists among teachers as a body some coherent, definite, and unified 
idea of what democracy means, what kind of social consequences, in- 
cluding economic and industrial, are compatible with the democratic 
way of life, there will be more talk than reality in discussing the 
place of education in the maintenance of democratic institutions.” 

This teacher further believes that in the contemporaneous emphasis 
on social adjustment there is danger that the importance of individual 
initiative and the development of the creative powers may be under- 
valued. Social adjustment rightly interpreted is a basic need of this 
day, but it must not come to mean merely “fitting into” or conforming. 
The need is as great today as ever in histéry for the creation of new 
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things, new ways of doing work, and new forms of organizing the 
common life. “Adjustment to environment” per se may be an un- 
mitigated evil. It is often far more important to change the environ- 
ment than to become adjusted to it. This is doubtless a matter of 
interpretation and emphasis, but the schools must know what they 
mean when they talk of “social adjustment.” 

He also believes that education for culture and education for voca- 
tion are not two opposite alternatives confronting one who is starting 
on the road to knowledge and preparation for life’s duties. Both are 
necessary for every one and they cannot possibly be mutually exclu- 
sive. They are merely two aspects of the education of one person. 
And strange as it may seem, both aspects are cultural and both are 
vocational in their effects. One may acquire either of them in school 
or out of school. In this day it is often easier to acquire culture out 
of school than it is to achieve adequate vocational education without 
organized instruction. The school should everywhere be as much 
‘concerned with providing one as the other. To provide only education 
for culture is indefensible in a democracy in the modern world. 

Finally, he believes that after the curriculum has been completely 
reconstructed and the school has been wholly redesigned and rebuilt, 
all really effective instruction will remain a purely individual matter 


between each pupil and his teacher. There can be no “group learn- 
ing,” no “class instruction,” but only the individual experiences of a 
lonely soul as it slowly expands under the influences brought to bear 
upon it by a wise and courageous teacher who realizes at least some- 
thing of the significance of the teacher’s vocation. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A DIRECTOR OF 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


J. C. MATTHEWS 
Director of Curriculum 
Texas State Department of Education 


Human Welfare Our Goal.—Human welfare is now the controlling 
theme in the frame of reference for our profession. As long as we 
have crime, poverty, unemployment, squalor, injustice, ignorance, 
superstition, illiteracy, disillusioning propaganda, race hatred, and 
war, we have a challenge. It has long been considered an axiom that 
_ education can help eliminate these social ills. We have about us poten- 

tialities for making this a better world in which to live. We need 
imagination, energy, faith, fearlessness, and devotion to accomplish 
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the task at hand. Curriculum revision is an impersonal instrument 
for bringing about personal achievements among teachers, children, 
and laymen that contribute to an improved plane of living. 


Worth-While Progress Slow.—All worth-while progress is slow. Ifa 
new and radically different curriculum could be conceived, produced, 
and installed in all our schools within a few months, curriculum re- 
vision would be a fad. So long as the human mind can conceive of 
better things to do and better ways of doing them, we shall have 
curriculum workers. The name may be changed but the work will 
continue. 


Individual Differences a Teaching Principle.—All teaching must 
recognize that all individuals are different. Any curriculum program 
which fails to make teachers cognizant of this fact and capable of 
directing educational experiences in keeping with this principle is 
doomed. The principle of individual differences does not anticipate 
the production of antisocial individuals. Any program which fails to 
produce well-balanced social individuals and groups is likewise 
doomed. 


Learning an Active Process.—That we learn to do by doing is as 
true in abstract situations as in concrete situations; it is as true of 
groups as it is of individuals; it is as true of teachers as it is of 


children. If we are to maintain and improve our democracy, we 
must establish little democracies in our schools. 


Functional Education Essential.—A democracy of creative change 
will become a reality only when functional activities and interests are 
actually written into the curriculum which is used in educating the 
junior citizens of that democracy. The learn to do by doing principle 
is a functional technique. It has made a small contribution if it is not 
supplemented with functional material. In this dynamic age we can- 
not justify anything short of schools for living that contain dynamic 
experiences of real worth. Engaging in muscular activity may be 
as far from a functional situation as memorizing Latin verbs. The 
interests and needs of boys and girls are essential guides in determin- 
ing a functional program of education. Some of these interests are 
animals, collecting things, finding out things, making things, them- 
selves, children and adults, doing things, social approval, getting 
attention, money, things that move, imitating, being successful, and 
the curious, novel, unusual. These interests are complemented and 
supplemented by the following needs: healthy bodies and healthy sur- 
roundings, activity, happy home life, vocational guidance, habit of 
sharing with others, opportunity to explore varied interests, guidance 
and practice in wise handling of money, companionship of sympa- 
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thetic teacher, opportunity to practice making choices, opportunity to 
practice initiative, adequate tools for building things, adequate sex 
education, success in worth-while work, opportunity to exercise re- 
sponsibility, guidance in using time, opportunity to explore vital sur- 
roundings, opportunity to read good literature, guidance in developing 
emotional stability, opportunity to practice being honest, adequate 
practice in self-expression, opportunity to do creative work, oppor- 
tunity to play and work with children, tools for learning, satisfaction 
of curiosity, fun, opportunity to cooperate with others, security, and 
recognition. 

Progress Shown in Changed Behavior.—Educative experiences of 
the child should effect desirable changes in his behavior. It is not 
enough for one to know good attitudes, ideals, and appreciations. He 
should exhibit this knowledge in his day-by-day activities. Cloistered 
teachers tend to teach students static material which will prepare 
them for learning more static material. This does not mean that sub- 
ject matter is to be abandoned. It means that subject matter that 
does not effect desirable changes in conduct should be abandoned. 


A Plan of Action.—If one achieves the goal of providing a functional 
program of education for junior citizens, he must prepare a plan of 
action. Attending professional meetings, reading professional books 
and magazines, taking extension courses, and attending summer 


school are not enough. One teacher developed his plan of action by 


listing the following things he could do in meeting the needs of educa- 
tion for the new age: 


. Ican select the problem from those things which are of present- 
day social importance. 


. Ican select the problem from those which challenge the interest 
of students or in which their interest can be challenged. 

. I can select materials and problems on the age level of the 
group with which I am working. 

. I can treat the problem in such a way that trends which seem 
to have a bearing on the future will be understood. 

. I can select problems which permit sufficient difference of 
opinion to give life and interest. I can then treat these prob- 
lems in a scientific manner by making a proper approach. 

. Lean select those materials which have interest and value for 
the larger number of members of the group. 

. Lean be certain that the work has a useful purpose. 


. I can so plan that the learning will afford many opportunities 
for real purposing. 
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. I can select materials which the student will carry into his 


normal activities. 


. Ican select teaching materials that have a strong social element. 


12. 


138. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


3. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


. I can arrange the activities which are suggested in such a man- 


ner that there will be many types of activities, ranging from | 
the very simple concrete activity to the abstract. 

I can arrange the material in such a manner that each succeed- 
ing problem will make growth possible, using materials pre- 
viously obtained as skills or habits or attitudes. 

I can arrange the problems so that each one leads to the 
achievement, by the pupil, of desirable attitudes, skills, inter- 
ests, habits, and appreciations. 

I can arrange materials so that each problem provides for co- 
operative practice. 

I can arrange the problem in such a manner that the pupil will 
be enabled to practice integrity, with sufficient guidance to 
keep him from practicing dishonesty. 

I can provide for the pupil to have opportunity to use all of the 
initiative which he possesses, and to develop more. 

I can place on the student all of the responsibility which he will 
be able to discharge, and I can provide sufficient guidance to 
see that he does not assume more than he can answer for. 

I can provide opportunities for the exploration of a rich cul- 
ture. 

I can provide for sufficient physical exercise to promote physi- 
cal and mental health. 

I can omit all materials which do not naturally fit into the solu- 
tion of the problem and the achievement of the objectives. 
By natural use of tool subjects I can enable the student to 
develop necessary skills in use of tools in solving problems of 
the type used. 

I can provide a program of guidance to replace the program of 
requirements. 





THE EDUCATIONAL BELIEF OF A PROFESSOR OF 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


EUGENE TAVENNER 
Washington University, Saint Louis 


What is education and what kind of a man should it strive to pro- 
duce? Nobody seems to know exactly, though all seem to agree that 
what we are doing at the present time is not satisfactory. On this, 
however, we are all agreed: that we must take our young as they are, 
not as we think they ought to be, and shape their minds and hearts in 
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accordance with the highest practical ideals that we know. To do this 
effectively we must build on what we believe to be permanent general 
principles and not have our philosophy of education reflect merely the 
present painful conditions. 


Notwithstanding its triteness, I think it is still true that education 
should produce individuals who can live effectively in the midst of 
their surroundings, at work and at leisure, in company or alone. 
Indeed, it seems now as though in the near future training for the 


effective use of leisure may become the major objective of a true 
education. 


Of this too I am sure, that comparatively few persons know when 
they are in high school or even during the first two years of the college - 
course what type of life they are best suited to pursue, and that at- 
tempts at vocational guidance are only mildly successful. Such guid- 
ance is helpful so far as it goes, and we shall probably improve the 
technique of vocational guidance in the future; but it still remains 
true that the great majority of people more or less drift, or at least 
come very gradually, into the positions they are to occupy for life. 
Indeed, many successful persons will be found to have made two or 


three false starts before finding the work in which they are fitted to 
succeed. 


Under these circumstances, it would certainly seem better for the 
school to give fundamental instruction not in those subjects which fit 
one directly for a certain kind of activity, but in those which are 
definitely known to establish certain desirable attitudes of mind and 
heart. These attitudes are, in my opinion: accurate thinking and the 
clear comprehension of the thought of another, effective expression of 
one’s own thought, and broad sympathy. To these should be added, 
perhaps, the cultivation of a trained imagination. 


Few will deny, I believe, that our modern education is not produc- 
ing a capacity for sustained and accurate thought, and many are of 
the opinion that this state of affairs has been brought about by the 
introduction of innumerable courses in which no such demand is made 
on the student. On the other hand, the processes of mathematics not 
only require sustained and accurate thought, but also put a premium 
upon a trained imagination that can visualize the forward step. The 
same is true of the physical sciences and foreign language study. 


Furthermore, not only is clear thinking almost impossible apart 
from language, but clear thinking is of very little value unless the 
result of thought can be expressed effectively. Here too, modern edu- 

‘cation seems to be unsatisfactory. Every competent observer of 
normal “off-guard” English as it is heard even on university campuses, 
every employer of secretarial help, knows that our present system of 
education is not producing persons who recognize the value of lan- 
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guage either as a tool or as an instrument of culture. The new educa- 
tion should produce a greater ability in the expression of thought. 

But even though a man thinks accurately and expresses his thought 
effectively, he may still fail as a social unit. Education, therefore, 
must strive to deepen and broaden the student’s sympathies. His per- 
sonal associations are inadequate to do this. The whole world of today 
and of yesterday must come into the range of his sympathies. Those 
who speak a language other than our own are worth knowing, and 
those who have lived in the past have much to offer. The study of 
history will, of course, open up this vista in its official aspects, but 
only literature can portray the reality of life, both high and low. The 
love of reading is the open road to a broader sympathy; and in this 
reading I would include not only English literature, but that of foreign 
peoples and of the ancients. 


Add to this sympathy broadened by literature an appreciation of 
music and the fine arts, both of them universal in their appeal, and 
we are well on the way to producing a well-rounded person. 


Objection will be raised that this educated person trained to think 
accurately, to speak and write effectively, to sympathize broadly with 
the life of the present and the past, of the here and the there, will 
still be at a loss in the face of the actualities of life. For nearly any 
business or profession he will still need special training. This we 
admit; but all these can best be built upon the foundation we have 
outlined, and should not be substituted for that foundation. 


Furthermore, the problem of training for leisure may soon become 
as important as that of training for work, and in that case the course 
we have suggested seems to me to promise the best foundation for the 
proper use of leisure. 


And this person, trained to think clearly, to speak effectively, to 
profit by broad and discriminate reading, will not only succeed as an 
individual; but he will be socially minded toward his fellows, and will 
incline to look upon all problems, political and otherwise, from the 
vantage ground of one who knows the deep past and the broad present. . 
He will be a valuable citizen. 


Much of what I have written coincides with the program of the 
social science group who are now trying so vigorously to reshape our 
curricula, except that they seem to me to overlook the great contribu- 
tion of mathematics and the physical sciences to the mental attitude 
of accuracy, and the fact that the study of literature is the finest 
social force we have. Literature alone gives. that breadth of under- 
standing of past and present, of our own people as contrasted with 
other peoples, without which one is likely to become self-centered and 
unsympathetic. To have a broad acquaintance with literature is to 
know and appreciate life. 
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CULTURAL TERMINAL COURSES IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


WILLIAM F. KNOX 
Jefferson City (Missouri) Junior College 


It has been a common tendency for junior college executives to re- 
gard terminal courses as additions to the traditional offerings, courses 
which by reason of their popular appeal would increase enrollment 
by drawing in students not now in attendance at any institution of 
college rank. Actually many of the terminal courses in the vocational 
areas have been additions to the traditional liberal arts curriculum, 
but those cultural courses which have long been fully accepted toward 
the A.B. degree in the liberal arts colleges have been a part of the 
junior college offering from the first. The vocational aspects of college 
training have been the goals toward which many junior college ad- 
ministrators have directed their efforts. This concern for doing some- 
thing eventually about the terminal functions has caused junior college 
executives in some instances to overlook the fact that the junior college 
is terminal already. A study of the enrollment of the Jefferson City 
Junior College from 1926-27 to 1935-36 emphasized the terminal 
character of that institution, and prompted a desire to know what was 
the condition of other Missouri junior colleges in that respect. 


An inquiry was sent to the administrative heads of ten leading 
Missouri junior colleges, five private and five public. The public 
junior colleges were all co-educational; the private institutions in- 
cluded separate schools for both men and women. The executives 
were asked to state the number of different students enrolled in their 
institutions within the last ten years, the number now enrolled, the 
number graduated in the last ten years, and approximately the per- 
centage of their graduates enrolled in other institutions of higher 
learning. 

In interpreting the replies, a deliberate attempt has been made to 
avoid any intricate or involved statistical procedures. Search was 
made for a simple, easily understood, and easily remembered relation- 
ship of students enrolled to students graduated, of students enrolled 
to students entering higher institutions of learning. As a result of 
the analysis the following approximate ratios were found: out of every 
ten students enrolling in Missouri junior colleges, three continue until 
they are graduated from the institution; of the three who are gradu- 
ated, only one enrolls in an institution of higher learning. These 
results are similar to those found by Hughes,! who made a study of ten 


1 


Rees H. Hughes: The Public Junior Colleges in Kansas. School Review, 
Vol. 38: 450-455, June, 1930. 
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Kansas public junior colleges for the year of 1929-30. He found 
approximately the same ratio of students enrolled to students gradu- 
ated as reported in Missouri schools. Clearly these studies show the 
junior college as it exists is a terminal institution for two out of 
every three who graduate. The common experience of Missouri junior 
college executives indicates that of the seven who do not graduate, at 
least six do not go on to any other institution of college rank. For the 
six who never go back to college, the junior college is a terminal in- 
stitution also. It appears that, through concern for the terminal func- 
tions of the junior college to be achieved at some future date, the fact 
has been overlooked that it is now, and probably has been throughout 
its existence, primarily a terminal institution. 


In reviewing the history of the junior college movement, it becomes 
evident that this newest institution represents but another effort on 
the part of the public to achieve for its children a larger portion of 
the liberalizing influence of the cultural education once granted to 
the members of the learned professions only. Such was the purpose 
of the academy in its early days. As the academy fell under the 
domination of classically trained masters who saw preparation for 
college entrance as the only worthy goal of secondary education, the 
emphasis of the academy ceased to be upon its popularizing function, 
and at last it became an institution steeped in classical tradition, even 
as the college which preceded it. Later the public high school came 
into existence as the result of another effort of the general public to 
achieve for its children a more liberal education. This movement, in 
turn, was captured by the preparatory group. Today, only in the 
larger centers of population, able to maintain a comprehensive high 
school program, do we find curricula which are not primarily college 
preparatory in their nature and emphasis. The typical small Missouri 
high school is still essentially a college preparatory institution. The 
necessity of preparing a few students for college entrance has so 
dominated the thought of those who have planned the curricula for 
our small high schools that little provision has been made for the great 
mass of students who never will achieve college attendance. 


As the preparatory function has dominated the high school, so the 
story goes for the junior college. In Missouri institutions, wherever 
they may be located, the emphasis has been placed upon articulation 
with the professional schools or with the senior college. Current prac- 
tice has ignored the fact that eight out of every ten students will never 
present junior college credits to be evaluated for advanced standing 
in college, or for entrance to a professional school. The work of the 
junior college has been, and is, that of a terminal institution. It, 
therefore, should provide terminal education for those who are now 
enrolled, as well as for those who may be attracted by more liberal 
courses. 
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This study of the trend of cultural offerings in Missouri junior col- 
leges has been limited to an examination of data for the ten-year 
period, 1926-27 to 1935-36. In 1926-27 the Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges of the University of Missouri granted full ap- 
proval to sixteen junior colleges and granted certificate privileges to 
eight. Last year seventeen junior colleges were fully approved and 
only four were granted certificate privileges. Concealed beneath the 
bare statement of numbers is the surprising fact that the history of 
the junior college in Missouri during the past ten years has not been 
made, as one might suppose, by twenty-four schools, but, instead, 
involves the success and the failure of thirty-four. The list of 1926-27 
included Ozark Wesleyan, Palmer, Bethany, Kidder, Missouri Chris- 
tian, Synodical, Will Mayfield, and Hardin, which during the days of 
the depression have closed their doors. Only one of these, Bethany, 
was under municipal or public control. The Principia and Rockhurst 
dropped their junior college classifications to assume the role of four- 
year schools. During this ten-year interval, three institutions, Ca- 
ruthersville, Horner, and Inter-County, were placed upon the list of 
accredited schools, but did not appear on the 1935-36 roster. Seven 
schools appearing in the accredited list for 1935-36 were not accredit- 
ed, in whole or in part, by the university committee in 1926-27. They 
are Moberly, University of Kansas City, Conception, Iberia, Monett, 
Central Wesleyan, and Progressive Series Teachers College. These are 
not all new schools, established within this ten-year interval. Some of 
them, however, for one reason or another, within this time have sought 
approval as junior colleges. Only fourteen have been accredited, in 
whole or in part, for the ten-year period under consideration: Chris- 
tian, Cottey, Flat River, Hannibal-LaGrange, Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, Kemper, Southwest Baptist, Stephens, St. Joseph, St. Teresa, 
Trenton, Wentworth, William Woods. 

Each year the Committee on Accredited Schools and Colleges of the 
University of Missouri lists all the approved courses offered in the 
junior colleges of Missouri. A careful study of these reports from 
1926-27 to 1935-36 indicates a continuous expansion of curricular 
offerings, an expansion which has come about primarily through the 
introduction of new courses in existing departments rather than 
through the introduction of new departments. The two exceptions to 
this general rule are accounting and commercial work. In 1926-27 
only two junior colleges offered approved courses in accounting. No 
junior college was allowed approval for work in shorthand and type- 
writing in 1926-27. The 1935-36 report indicates that commercial 
work, carrying approval for transfer to teachers’ colleges only, was 
offered in seven institutions. The recently announced introduction of 
commercial courses into the School of Education of the University of 
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Missouri means that this credit can now be transferred to the uni- 
versity also. 


A detailed analysis of the approved curricula offerings of the various 
departments reveals evidence of an expansion of the courses taught 
in junior colleges. The trend, however, is not uniform. In the study 
of any department of instruction, a few schools will be found in which 
there has been no change in course offerings. Usually, one or two 
schools will show a slight decrease, rarely more than five hours, in 
the courses of a given department. The majority of the schools taught 
more courses in all departments in 1935-36 than in 1926-27. The 
maximum increase in a given department ranges from fourteen hours 
in education to fifty hours in English. 

Even more interesting than the facts indicative of expansion of 
courses is the list of subjects through which this expansion has taken 
place. In 1926-27 the typical courses in English included six hours 
of Composition and Rhetoric, six hours of English Life and Literature, 
three hours of American Literature, three hours of Masterpieces. 
Last year one or more junior colleges in Missouri received full ap- 
proval for these additional courses in English: Creative Writing, 
Dramatic Interpretation, Stage Craft, Voice Diction, Public Speaking, 
Beginning Interpretation, Modern Literature, Classical Mythology, 
Advanced Composition, Argumentation and Debate, Recent and Con- 
temporary Drama, Shakespeare, Wordsworth and His Time, Exposi- 
tion, and Narration. 

In 1926-27 the typical courses approved in the department of biolog- 
ical sciences included five hours of General Botany and five hours of 
General Zoology. In 1935-36 we find that one or more junior colleges 
in Missouri received full approval for these additional courses: 
Hygiene, Health Education, Advanced General Botany, Advanced 
General Zoology, Taxonomy and Field Botany, General Bacteriology, 
Vertebrate Anatomy, Local Flora, Comparative Anatomy, Ornithol- 
ogy, Economic Plants, Vertebrate Zoology, General Biology, Genetics, 
Preventive Medicine, Invertebrate Zoology. 

In 1926-27 the typical courses approved in the department of physi- 
cal sciences included eight hours of General Inorganic Chemistry and 
ten hours of Physics. In 1935-36 we find that one or more junior col- 
leges in Missouri received full approval for these additional courses: 
Organic Chemistry, Geology, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative 
Analysis, Economic Geology, Engineering Physics, Historical Geology, 
X-rays and Radiography. 

In 1926-27 the typical junior college in Missouri offered five-hour 
courses in European History, American History, and American Gov- 
ernment. In 1935-36 one or more junior colleges in this state received 
full approval for the following courses: General Sociology, Rural 
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Sociology, Social Pathology, General Economics, Money and Banking, 
Geography, Current American Problems, State Government, Inter- 
national Relations, Economic History of the United States, Contem- 
porary European History, Comparative European Government, and 
English History. 

There has not been significant change in the field of mathematics. 
In some schools the offering in mathematics has been increased, but 
such increase has come primarily through the addition of differential 
and integral calculus and a course in arithmetic for prospective teach- 
ers. 

Five foreign languages appear on both the lists of approved courses 
under consideration. French and Spanish predominate, although 
each shows a slight decrease in the number of schools offering these 
languages last year. German is definitely gaining ground. Only 
seven schools offered any instruction in German in 1926-27 whereas 
ten offered instruction in that department last year. Latin, on the 
other hand, lost more than fifty per cent in the number of schools 
offering such courses. Greek remained constant, three schools offer- 
ing instruction in Greek in 1926-27 and also in 1935-36. 

This latest report of the Committee on Accredited Schools and Col- 
leges is conclusive evidence that this committee has maintained a 
liberal attitude toward the introduction of new courses, many of 
which are preparatory in their nature and function, but the majority 
of which are in the final analysis terminal. It may be argued that the 
junior colleges compelled accreditation of these courses, but the fact 
remains that, by whatever means such recognition has been achieved, 
there now exists in this state a substantial body of courses that in 
the fullest sense of the term may be regarded as terminal and yet 
which fall in the category of courses normally accredited for advanced 
standing in colleges of liberal arts. 

The primary purpose of the cultural courses of the junior college 
is general education as contrasted with vocational or occupational 
education. Bobbitt states the purposes as follows: “General education 
aims to make persons proficient in those fundamental fields of human 
performance that are common to all human beings, such as citizenship, 
health care, home duties, consumer activities, leisure occupations, 
language, and the current thought life. Every normal child and youth 
needs training in each of these fundamental fields. None of them is 
to be elective though there must be provision for individual differences 
in general education. There will be no electives for the purpose of 
specialization.””? 

Each succeeding generation in American life has required a con- 
stantly increasing range of instruction for an adequate general edu- 


*Franklin Bobbitt: “General Education in the High School.” The School Re- 
view. April, 1935, Vol. 43: 257. 
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cation. First, mere literacy sufficed; then, the common school; then, 
the early years of high school, then, the completion of the four-year 
high school course. Recently, President Hutchins prophesied the 
universal acceptance of the junior college as the minimum standard of 
general education for the average American youth.’ 

Nearly two decades ago a justly famous committee proclaimed the 
seven cardinal principles of secondary education which in a large 
measure are still to be attained by the majority of secondary schools. 
The elements of general education enumerated by Bobbitt closely ap- 
proximate those stated in the seven cardinal principles. Yet, despite 
twenty years of writing, study, and practice, secondary schools have 
only begun to approximate the ideals of this educational code. Courses 
are formalized ; they deal with the past rather than with the present; 
they are concerned with abstractions rather than with realities; they 
are of the world of the classroom rather than of the world of life out- 
side. Only by inference, an inference that is not always clearly and 
easily understood, is the practice of the academic classroom applicable 
to youthful or adult life beyond college walls. All this demands a 
revision of the emphasis toward which college institutions shall be 
directed, a revision and reorganization of courses of study in order 
that students may concern themselves with the realities of life rather 
than the abstractions of a highly organized and formalized area of 
knowledge. 


A critical view of the offerings of most Missouri junior colleges dur- 
ing the past year reveals the fact that few schools have any approved 
work in the fields of sociology, economics, current American problems, 
and international relations. These courses are essential to an adequate 
understanding of the social phenomena which surround the students. 
Society has a right to demand that those who are accorded the oppor- 
tunities of junior college tuition shall be made socially intelligent. A 
democratic system of government must rely upon a citizenry adequate- 
ly informed about its traditions, aspirations, resources, and limita- 
tions, yet capable of forming judgments in the light of all the facts 
bearing upon the problem under consideration. This does not imply 
that history is not significant, that it does not contribute to an ade- 
quate understanding of contemporary life. Obviously it is basic to 
a full appreciation of current trends, movements, and issues. But its 
concern is for events of the past which probably can never recur in 
the same setting. These newer courses which analyze society as it is 
now operating have the appeal of vibrant, vital issues with which the 
student can and does have intimate personal knowledge, and to the 
determination of which he may soon expect to contribute his voice. 
Psychology suggests that the learner must practice what he has 


*Robert Mayhard Hutchins: “The Confusion of Higher Education.” Harpers 
Magazine. Vol. 173: 449-458, October, 1936. 
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learned in order to achieve a level of mastery if what he has learned 
is to function in life situations. History, as it is commonly presented, 
scarcely affords an adequate opportunity for practice to a mastery 
level. 

In the field of English, few schools are giving adequate attention to 
the claims of modern literature. The student in the junior college, 
this terminal institution, is soon to go out into a world wherein he 
must choose the literature which he reads. If such choices are to be 
wise and intelligent, he needs experience—practice, if you please—in 
his junior college career to enable him to select with discrimination 
from the multitude of literary and alleged literary forms which will 
confront him. It is possible for the junior college to develop such 
discrimination, and, since it is possible, it becomes obligatory upon 
the institution to do so. My own college career in English ended with the 
sophomore year. To that fine little woman from the Old South who 
taught me (by compulsion at first) to read The Atlantic, Harpers, 
Century, and Scribners, I owe a great debt. She made it possible for 
me through the years to find in these magazines relaxation, enjoyment, 
instruction, and satisfaction. In a measure I have been enabled to 
keep partially literate in the realm of modern literature. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, Dickens, Scott, Emerson, Longfellow, and the rest 
of that host of immortals are all acquaintances of mine; unfortunately 
few are friends. Their contributions have been made; their efforts 
evaluated. Copies of such of their works as I do not have upon my 
own shelves may be had from the nearest public library. But these 
newcomers in the world of letters—shall they all be ignored? Shall 
they all be accepted? Shall they. be selected as acquaintances or as 
friends through the exercise of discrimination? Fortunately, I had 
an opportunity for practice—unfortunately, not to the mastery level. 
And for our junior college students do I covet such an opportunity to 
practice. 

The scarcity of offerings in the fields of music and art, two of 
the great mediums of expression, is a matter of deep concern. To 
most of us they are foreign tongues, yet in this new world being 
created about us, they cry for increased attention, appreciation, and 
understanding. Would that I could fully—even partially—under- 
stand what message Beethoven, Handel, Wagner, or those Slavonics, 
whose names equally defy spelling and pronouncing, sought to convey 
to the trained ear and the understanding heart. I have no more desire 
to create music than I have to write poetry or fiction. I would be con- 
tent merely to know what all the noise is about. 

And what have I missed through my inability to interpret the mes- 
sages of the great artists who worked with color and form to enrich 
the lives of those who have eyes to see? It is not that I am insensible 
to beauty. I revel in the glory of autumn in our Ozarks; the mauve of 
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near-bursting forest buds in April is one of the joys of each recurring 
spring. Some of God’s glories in nature are my prized and priceless 
possessions, but I would have more. I should have had more but for 
the failure of those who formed the pattern of my training to know 
and understand. They, too, had read the solemn pronouncement that 
“courses in applied music and art are accepted toward the A.B. degree 
to the extent of eight hours.” Does not the junior college as a terminal 
educational institution have a solemn obligation for the creation of 
literacy in these great fields of human achievement? 

There is little evidence that the junior colleges of Missouri zyre 
making any serious attempt to provide training calculated to function 
in better home membership. The offerings in home economics are 
the customary ones in food selection and preparation of food, the 
selection and design of clothing, with occasional courses in health and 
related problems. Rarely do we discover any attempt to reach those 
broader and more fundamental problems of family life and relation- 
ships for both young men and young women. Although the senior 
colleges and the universities offer little in this field, yet it is my firm 
conviction that this area is a matter of concern for a terminal institu- 
tion. 

There is little evidence that the junior college in Missouri is making 
any serious attempt to serve its clientele by adequate instruction in the 
field of physical education. It is granted that much may be concealed 
beneath the uniform entry, “physical education, two hours,” but a 
cynical point of view derived from too frequent observations of the 
formalized routine of the typical physical education class suggests that 
little is being done to promote a sound and effective program of physi- 
cal education. The colleges for women have made some progress in 
this field, but the accrediting committee has marked all of these except 
the traditional course as not acceptable for credit toward the A.B. 
degree. 

There is no evidence that the junior college is making any serious 
attempt to prepare young men and young women for an adequate and 
effective participation in adult life as consumers. So far as college 
catalogues and lists of approved courses reveal facts, our students are 
destined to continue to become recruits for the “hundred million 
guinea pigs” of our economic life. If terminal education means edu- 
cation which equips the individual with a necessary body of knowledge, 
habits, skills, and ideals for living a well-rounded life in a modern 
world, then we have reason to expect in the junior college opportuni- 
ties to practice the formation of judgments to evaluate the blandish- 
ments of commercial advertising, and to discount the blatancy of radio 
appeals. You and I failed to receive such training, and in the welter — 
of our economic world we stand confused and confounded, unable to 
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utilize our money effectively as intelligent consumers. Our students 
should be assured the instruction which we failed to receive. 

In conclusion, the junior college in Missouri now is a terminal in- 
stitution for approximately eight of every ten entering students; it 
has not yet achieved a standard pattern or a fixed status; it seems to 
be definitely a part of our school system; the record of the past ten 
years indicates that there has been a continuous and progressive ex- 
pansion of the curricular offerings; these expansions have been pri- 
marily through the introduction of new courses within already existing 
departments rather than through the creation of new departments; 
these new courses are terminal rather than preparatory in their nature 
and content; there are large areas in which the junior college has not 
yet made adequate provision for instruction; and there are other 
equally large and important areas in which the junior college has 
done practically nothing toward the development of comprehensive 
courses. Junior colleges in Missouri are essentially small schools. 
Most of them lack adequate financial support even for the load which 
they are now carrying. The relative richness of the curricular offering 
of a given school seems to be directly proportional to the size of its 
student body and to the total available income. The larger schools by 
reason of their student body and resources can offer both the tra- 
ditional preparatory courses and the terminal courses. The small 
school must select a narrower program. Thus far, the choice has been 
in consideration of the few who go on with their formal education. 
There is unmistakable evidence of a need for a change in the point of 
emphasis. Such a shift involves breaking away from tradition. Dare 
we do it? Rather should I ask, dare we not do it? 





EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


E. RAY CASTO 
Emory and Henry College 


A child of Palestine became the world’s greatest Teacher. His 
teachings and his principles of teaching serve as a guide to the ma- 
jority of the teachers of today. Wider by far than the field of the 
so-called Christian schools is his influence, for all Moslem schools are 
tempered by the influence of Jesus since Mohammed, their founder, 
was trained in a Christian school. 

Yet in Palestine today the majority of the children are without 
the advantages of training in school. Thousands of children are 
without a teacher in the land to which the Great Teacher came in 
order that his teachings might give to the children of Palestine, and 
of other lands, the more abundant life. 


SCHOOLS OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 
Among the nations of antiquity the Hebrews led in the education 
of the young. In character education the early Hebrews rank with 
the best of modern times. 
The word school, in anything like the modern sense, is used but 
once in the Bible, and that in relation to the classroom of Tyrannus, 
a Greek teacher of Ephesus. The failure of the Scripture to make 


frequent use of the nomenclature of the modern school is doubtless to 
be accounted for by the fact that the parents of the Hebrew child 
were his chief instructors and his education was received in the home. 

Schools were known as “Houses of the Book.” Girls were not al- 
lowed in schools. Boys went to the school building, often the syna- 
gogue, for instruction in the law, their only book being the Scripture. 
They were taught by the Chuzzan. The schoolmaster was seated on 
a low platform, his boys facing him, sitting cross-legged on the floor. 
Many learned to write in the dust or sand of the floor. In some schools 
they wrote with chalk on painted wood. 

If fathers desired their boys to have a higher education than that 
provided by the House of the Book, the young men were sent to a 
House of Study, a higher institution or college of the type headed by 
Gamaliel in Jerusalem. 

The synagogue was a meeting place for religious instruction. The 
education of the Hebrew children is associated with the synagogue 
in the Scriptures and in many places (e.g., Matt. 4: 23; 7: 28, 29; 
Mark 1: 21; 4: 2), the term “teach” is used concerning the work of 
the leaders in the synagogues. 

The Chuzzan was an elementary teacher. The scribes gave ad- 
vanced instruction, and the most skilled teachers, such as those with 
whom Jesus conferred as a lad of twelve, were the rabbis. 
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TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Palestine today is a land of three official religions, three official ‘sab- 
baths, three official languages, and three types of schools. 

The types of schools are, viz., government schools, private schools 
(Christian Arab schools), and Hebrew schools. Palestine has a 
Government Department of Education which performs a threefold 
duty: (1) It has general supervision of schools, inspects, disburses 
aid, conducts or supervises examinations, and secures and classifies 
statistical information. (2) It uses public funds for the support of 
the Arab public schools, employing for these a staff of 1,036 teachers 
(1934-1935). (3) It inspects the schools of the Hebrew Public 
System and grants aid to them from public revenues. 

The block grant to these schools in 1934-1935 was $150,000. About 
six per cent of the government expenditure is devoted to educational 
purposes. 

SCHOOL TAXES | 

The government schools are financed by funds secured through 
taxes. The educational budget does not compare favorably with that 
of other countries, with the occasional exception of nations without 
adequate schools such as Greece and Spain. However, the budget for 
education in Palestine is slowly rising as is shown by the following 
figures—in 1923, $486,395 ; in 1930, $750,280; and in 1935, $1,050,000. 

Though revenue for education is derived from taxes upon the entire 
population yet education is provided for only 29.5 per cent of those 
who are actually in attendance ‘at school. Government schools are 
giving training to about twenty per cent of the Arabs. More than 
half of those who apply for admission to the schools are refused. 
More than 80,000 of these children are unable to secure the most 
elementary education. In Palestine “the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” The tragedy lies in the lives of the children. 


SCHOOL FEES 

The majority (seventy per cent) of the children that attend school 
in Palestine are members of what may well be called private schools. 
In the Arab Public School System, education is free in the kinder- 
gartens and elementary schools, but students in the secondary schools, 
in the Government Arab College, in the Women’s Training College, 
and in the Kadoorie Agricultural School pay tuition fees. Small 
tuition fees (about five dollars per year) are paid by the students in 
the village non-government Moslem schools and larger tuition fees 
(ten dollars to forty dollars) in town schools and in Rauday al-Ma 
’arif College at Jerusalem. 
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TABLE I 
Arab Schools: July, 1934 July, 1935 
Arab Public System (Government Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
elementary schools) 30,842 350 35,005 
Other Schools: 
Moslem 10,907 190 11,788 
Christian* 17,347 165 17,854 
Total Arab Schools 59,096 705 65,647 
Jewish Schools: 
Hebrew Public System (Va’ad Leumi) --291 28,223 317 34,071 
Other Schools 176 15,677 175 17,243 


Total Jewish Schools 43,900 492 51,314 


Grand Totals 102,996 1,197 116,961 


TABLE II 
CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE (5 To 15)—PALESTINE CENSUS, NOVEMBER, 1931 


Total 
157,600 

19,080 

34,600 


211,280 





ESTIMATED FIGURES, SEPTEMBER, 1934 
foe and Other Non-Jews 227,441 


47,747 


ESTIMATED FIGURES, SEPTEMBER, 1935 
Arabs and Other Non-Jews 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Three kinds of private non-government schools are found in Pales- 
tine. Since the Holy Land is the land of the three faiths—Jewish, 
Moslem, Christian—the non-public schools are grouped under these 
heads. They have the religious motive alone in common. In names, 
in language used in instruction, in curricula, and in educational stand- 
ards they are confusingly different. The majority (69.2 per cent) 
of the children attending school in Palestine attend schools belonging 
to one of these groups over which the government department exer- 
cises little control, and to which it contributes small, if any, funds. 

Jewish schools independent of the government number 175. They 
are maintained by Palestinian and foreign Jews, and in 1934-1935 
were attended by 17,243 pupils. The Jewish schools are reviving the 
Hebrew language. Hebrew is the common language of instruction. 
This is fortunate since the immigrant Jews of Palestine, coming from 
many nations, speak a great variety of languages, and a knowledge of 
Hebrew insures a common medium of conversation and communica- 
tion. 


*All schools for Arabs supported by missionary bodies. 
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The Supreme Moslem Council, or local committee, administers the 
190 Moslem non-government schools. The financial support of these 
schools is assured by private endowments left by pious adherents of 
the Mohammedan religion. Although the children attending the gov- 
ernment schools are chiefly Moslem, the private Moslem schools were 
attended by 11,788 pupils in 1934-1935. 

The Christian schools in Palestine number 165 and have 17,854 
children in attendance. The most active Christian agency in Palestine 
is the Catholic Church, and eighty-seven of the Christian schools are 
Catholic. The Protestant Church did not attempt the establishment 
of schools in Palestine until the nineteenth century. Of the several 
Protestant factors, the Anglican Church has been most active and 
most influential in the maintenance of good schools in Palestine. 

In addition to the several local Christian groups, six foreign coun- 
tries have established one or more Christian schools in Palestine. Of 
these ninety-seven foreign schools, thirty-eight are French, twenty 
are British, twenty are German, fourteen are Italian, four are Ameri- 
can, and one is Swedish. 

Mission schools use a foreign language as a medium of instruction. 
Instead of promoting the desired national unity, a variety of languages 
leads to denationalization. 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

The Hebrew University, located on Mount Scopus, may be con- 
sidered the peak of the Hebrew educational system. This institution, 
opened by Lord Balfour in 1925, occupies an ideal site from which the 
city of Jerusalem, the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the 
mountains of Moab, and other magnificent views are clearly visible. 

This institution has departments of Jewish Studies, Oriental 
Studies, General Humanities, Mathematics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Biology, Physics, and Education. The Jewish National and Univer- 
sity Library has 300,000 volumes. More than 500 students were in 
attendance in 1935. This institution is playing an increasing part in 
the spread of science and learning among the people of the Near East. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
Palestine is chiefly rural. All schools of Palestine have been, and 
are, too prone to train their pupils away from the earning of daily 
bread by. the sweat of the brow. To the peasant of Palestine educa- 
tion and manual work appear absolutely inconsistent. It is told that 
_ one such peasant said: “What! do you expect my son to work—he 
can read!” Some work in agriculture and its related subjects is 
_ given in the rural schools, but the students are too seldom brought 


into contact with the productive earth. It is gratifying that recently 
many of the new rural schools have gardens and nurseries as a part 
of their equipment. 
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The town schools should be distinctly vocational. At present a 
small amount of manual work is given. Courses in carpentry, weav- 
ing, bookbinding, and ironwork have been introduced into the cur- 
ricula of some of the town schools, but a much more extended system 
of manual training is necessary if these schools are adequately to fit 
the Palestinian youth for efficiency as citizens. 


TABLE III* 


ScHOOL ATTENDANCE IN 1934-1935, GROUPED BY RELIGION. THESE PUPILS RANGE 
FROM 3 TO 20 YEARS IN AGE, BUT THE MAJORITY BELONG IN THE 
5 To 15 YEAR GROUP 


Girls Total 
9,568 45,894 
25,060 52,030 
8,763 18,175 
256 862 


43,647 116,961 








Girls 
9,564 
8,757 

427 


18,748 








10 
51,314 








ATTENDANCE BY SEX 


Per Cent Attendance 
Girl T 


INADEQUACIES OF EDUCATION 
Education in Palestine, as controlled by the Department of Educa- 
tion, has not met with the favor of the Arabs. They feel that the sys- 
tem is “foreign,” too much British and too much planned to favor 
Zionism. On the other hand the government recognizes the danger 
of allowing the schools to be controlled by the Arabs, who could easily 


use them as agencies to develop opposition to the British policy for 
Palestine. 


*Attendance in a few Christian schools which rendered no statistics is not 
included in this table. 
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The entire population pays taxes while education is furnished to 
few more than one-half (57.8 per cent) of the children of school age. 
On the conceded basis that fifteen per cent of a population are chil- 
dren of school age, the population of Palestine 1,350,000 (1935) 
would include 202,500 children who should be in school. The school 
population of 1935 included 116,961 pupils. This was but 57.8 per 
cent of the children of school age, therefore, of those who should be in 
school, 85,539 children, or 42.2 per cent, are deprived of any oppor- 
tunities for education. Of the children in school, in 1935, the govern- 
ment paid the charges for 36,005 children, or 30.8 per cent, while for 
80,956, or 69.2 per cent, school children tuition fees as well as school 
taxes were paid. More than 80,000 of the children of Palestine are 
denied the privileges of school. 


The neglect of school training for girls is especially deplorable. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

About two hundred of the government schools have gardens. Many 
of these are small since the total area is less than 400 acres, the greater 
portion of which is planted in vegetables. School nurseries raise fruit 
trees which are distributed among local farmers either free or at a 
low price. 

Nine elementary schools teach sericulture, and many demonstra- 
tions have been made for the benefit of the people who are interested 
in the silk industry. Thirty-six village schools participated in the 
planting of more than 2,000 mulberry trees. 

Teachers in the elementary schools may receive training in the fol- 
lowing special institutions: 

Agricultural Experiment Station of the Jewish Agency at Rehoboth. 


Secondary School at Pardus Hamo established by the Jewish Farm- 
ers Association. 


Agricultural School at Mikwe Israel. 

Agricultural School for Jewish Girls at Nahalal. 
Kadoorie Agricultural School for Arabs at Fuldarum. 
Kadoorie Agricultural School for Jews at Mount Tabor. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
Considerable progress has been made in the teaching of manual 
training and other trades in government, private, and Jewish schools. 
Seven special schools have recently been established : 
Trade School for Arabs at Haifa. 
Haifa Technical Institute. 
Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts. 
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Max Pine Trade School. 

Trade School at Tel-Aviv (Proposed). 

Trade School for Jewish Girls at Haifa. 

Trade School for Yemenite Jews at Mamorek. 

These schools have good workshops and the necessary equipment 
for satisfactory work. An annual competition in manual work is 
held with pleasing results. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


In rural schools one lesson per week in physical training is given 
during the first, second, and third years. In the town schools physical 
training is not given in the first year, but in the second year the chil- 
dren have this training three periods each week and one lesson per 
week during the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years. Five play- 
grounds organized and directed on American plans have been opened. 
They are supported by an American fund administered by Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of America. The curricula of 
the secondary schools are apparently so crowded with other sub- 
jects that there is no room for schedules in physical education. 

The majority of the schools of the Hebrew Public System have 
trained teachers in physical training. 

The government department in schools for teacher training is now 
offering courses for teachers in physical training. 

Valuable work in physical education is being done by the Palestine 
Association of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. In 1935 these organiza- 
tions had 726 scoutmasters and sixty-six guides. The members of 
these organizations are almost entirely Arab. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Hygiene is taught in all the rural schools, one lesson per week for 
three years. In the town schools it is taught for the first four years, 
one lesson per week. 

Fifty-two kindergartens and twenty-four schools have school 
kitchens. This system of school kitchens serves about 6,000 lunches 
to pupils, and more than 2,000 children are instructed in cooking and 
dietetics. 

Several hospitals and large clinics have been established, and more 
than one hundred small rural clinics are rendering aid to large 


numbers. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The schools of Palestine are controlled in part by the government, 
in part by the Hebrews, in part by the Moslems, and in part by the 
Christians. 
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The government should make a more liberal provision for the edu- 
cation of the children of Palestine. The private schools of Moslem, 
Jew, and Christian insure considerable financial aid from religious 
bodies in other countries. The intellectual life of Palestine is greatly 
enriched through valuable educational ideas introduced through these 
private schools. 


Cooperation on the part of the educational agencies, government 
and non-government, of Palestine will help to give to the children of 
this land that rich training which is desired by him who came that 
they might have more abundant life. 





EDITORIAL 


THE DEFINITIONISTS 


How many of man’s quarrels since the world began have been be- 
cause of his ability to devise different names for the same thing, 
different meanings for the same label? How many times has man 
played the role of Cain because his brother Abel shifted the family 
phraseology? How many times has Christian slain Christian because 
Christianity is a concept big enough not to be bounded by one formula? 
Political campaigns are but veritable orgies of definition flaunting. 
Republicans offer their definition (or definitions) of democracy as a 
toll for votes; Democrats, it seems, are traveling towards democracy, 
too, and they have mapped the only route by which it may be reached. 

The definitionists have not ignored education. Nor has the welkin 
failed to ring with the sounds of combat. Having achieved our defini- 
tions of education we indicate our willingness to die by them. Our 
definitions become our principles. Practically any of our definitions, 
unless discreetly held within a narrow range, tend to achieve the 
status of reductio ad absurdum. The prospect of that calamity, how- 
ever, does not seem to alter our course. We stand fast, holding stoutly 
to the formulas of the faith that is within us. All of us in education, 
we hope, envision the same end, are going to the same place, hope for 
the same answer when the equation has been cleared. In the mean- 
time we lustily cry down those whose definitions vary from ours. Fur- 
thermore, the partisan definitionists of all our schools, classical, pro- 
gressive, professional, new thought, old thought, strive for exclusive- 
ness, for clear and undisputed title to all the territory within their 
definitions. They revolt at first against the fairly obvious fact that 
any two definitions of education, however contrary, must contain 
much common ground and that the area tends to expand as we subject 
the definitions to intelligent scrutiny. 

The definitionists do spread a state of confusion, temporary, we 
believe, among those within sound of their pronouncements. Indeed, 
they may become harmful, whenever their definitions harden into 
rigidity. On the other hand the definitionist becomes the means of 
progress when his challenge puts upon his opponent the obligation of 
proving his faith, of verifying his formula. Doubtless both he and 
his formula would be helped by the experience. 

Society needs, must have the definitionists. One group of them 
alone would destroy intellectual progress. Many groups, though they 


do cause a state of great discomfort, may tend to insure it. We need 
the definitionist. He needs humility. 
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*****HEISER, VICTOR. An American doctor’s Odyssey; 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., c1936. 544p. $3.50. 
Fascinating chronicle of the only worth-while war — that * against disease. 
throughout, often thrilling, and crammed with human interest from cover to cover 
**#***®MINNICH, H. C. William Holmes McGuffey and his readers. 
203p. $2.25 
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, J. E, Horace Mann, his ideas and ideals. 
D. C., National Home Library Foundation, 1936. 
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Dictionary of American English on 
historical principles; ed. by Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie and others; pt. 1, A-bag- 
gage. Sg oy of Chicago Press, 
©1936. 116p. $4.00 
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HuTCHINSON, L. T. Standard hand- 
book for secretaries. McGraw Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1936.  616p. 
$3.50. 

One of the most comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory guides ever issued. A good index provides 
immediate access to the solution of any one of 
hundreds of problems facing secretaries daily. 

KELLER, HELEN R. The reader’s 
digest of books; rev. ed. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 1447p. $1.97. 

2,400 digests of the great books of the world. 


Kunitz, S. J., and HAYCRAFT, 
Howakrkp, eds. British authors of the 
nineteenth century: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, c1936. 677p. $5.00. 

One thousand illustrated biographical sketches 
in the style of the editors’ “Living authors.” 


Macriet, P. D. A bibliography of 
dancing. The H. y Wilson Company, 


1936. 229p. $5.75 
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Mauuory, W. H. Political handbook 
of the world, 1937. Council on Foreign 
ations, Inc., 1967. e 
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Apams, A. E. The use of libraries in 
junior and senior high schools. Los 
Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1936. 105p. speeee 
tional monographs, no. 8.) $1.50. 

Adult education and demeore cracy. 
American Association _ Adult Educa- 
tion, 1936. 85p. $1.56 

****Beate, H. K. “ilies American 
teachers free? Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1936. 856p. $3.50. 

Part XII of the Report of the Commissioner 
on —_ Social Studies of the American Historical 
Society. first comprehensive and objective 
study of the restraining forces upon the free- 
dom of teaching in American schools. 

*BLACKSTONE, E. G., and SMITH, S. 
L. Improvement in instruction in type- 
writing. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
551p. $3.50 

*BoLTon, F. Cote, T. R., and 
Jessup, J. H. rh; beginning superin- 
tendent. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 613p. $4.00 

**Brooks, F. D., ed. The use of back- 
ground in the interpretation of educa- 
tional issues. University of Chicago 
Press, cl1937. 256p. (Studies in Edu- 
cation, Yearbook umber XXV.) $1.50. 

BRUNSCHWIG, LiLy. A study of some 
seety aspects of deaf children. 

eachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 1438p. “E160. 

BRUNSTETTER, M. R. How to use the 
educational sound film. The University 
of Chicago Press, cl1937. 174p. $2.00. 

BuLLock, H. M. A history of Emory 
University. Nashville, Tenn., Parthe- 
non Press, cl1936. 391p. $3.00. 

THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Thirty- 
first annual report. The Foundation, 
1936. 193p. Gratis. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Cataloger’s and classifier’s wee. 
no. 5. Chicago, 1936. 140p. $2.00 
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ogy. Louisville, The Standard t- 
ing Co., 1936. 387p. $2.50. 
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160p. $2.50. 
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ally and have fun! The Beaux Arts 
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GARINGER, E. H. The administration 
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ers “7 , Columbia University, 1936. 
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Grirrey, C. H. The of local 
school control in the state of New York. 
Teachers Coll Columbia University, 
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HaGcerty, M. 4 The faculty. The 
University of Chicago s, ¢1937. 
218p. $2.00. 

HAMLIN, H. M., and Bunpy, C. E. 
The school agricultural library. Ames, 
oa ae Press, 1936. 42p. Pa., 

HANNA, P. R. aay serves the com- 
munity; introduction b badge Rh H. 
Kilpatrick. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1936. 303p. (A Progressive 
a association publication.) 

Hartoc, Sir PHILIP, and Ropes, E. 
C. The marks of examiners. London, 
Macmillan, 1936. 344p. 8s 6d. 

Hepner, H. S. The high school 
journalist. Sioux Falls, S. D., Will A. 
Beach Printing Co., 1936. 179p. $1.25. 

Hoty, T. C., and ARNOLD, W. E. 
Score card for the evaluation of ele- 
mentary school buildings. Ohio State 
University, 1936. llp. Each, $0.10. 

Hoty, T. C., and ARNOLD, W. E. 
Score card for the evaluation of junior 
and senior high school buildings. Ohio 
er} Gibcanite, 1936. 1lp. Each, 

Hoty, T. C., and ARNOLD, W. E. 
Standards for the evaluation of school 
buildings. Ohio State University, 1936. 
79p. (Studies, Bureau of education re- 
search. Monographs, no. 20.) $1.00. 

*Horne, H. H. Quintilian on educa- 
tion. New York University Book Store, 
1936. 260p. $2.00. 


Hunt, THELMA. Measurement 


arrears Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
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HUTCHINS, MARGARET, and others. 
Guide to the use o libraries. Fifth ed. 
rev. The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 
252p. $1.25. 

IRELAND, N. O. The pamphlet file, 
Boston, The F. W. Faxon Company, 
1937. 110p. $1.50. 

JERSILD, A. T., and MARKEY, FRANCES 
V. Conflicts between preschool chil- 
dren. Teachers College, Columbia ni- 
versity, 1935. 18lp. Child develup- 


ment monographs, no. 21.) . $2.10; pa. 
$1.80. 


KANDEL, I. L., ed. Educational year- 
book of the international institute of 
teachers college, Columbia University, 
1936. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 633p. -70. 

KENT, D. C. A study of the results 
of planning for home economics edu- 
cation in the southern states. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. 
172p. (Contributions to education, no. 
689.) $1.85. 

KUHLMAN, A. F., ed. Public docu- 
ments, 1936. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1936. 394p. $3.25. 
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Education. 1936. 264p. $2.50 
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c1936. 4832p. $3.25 
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eago, American Library Association, 
1937. 400p. 

MCCADDEN, J. J. Education in Penn- 
sylvania 1801-1835 and its debt to 
Robert Vaux. University of Pennsyl- 
vania doc 1937. 372p. $3.50. 

A manual of style; tenth revised 
edition. University of Chicago Press, 
1937. 394p. $3.00. 


Marraro, H. R. The new education 
60 Italy. S. F. Vanni, Inc., 1936. 506p. 

***MELVIN, A. GorpoN. The new 
culture. Reynal & Hitchcock, c1937. 
296p. $3.50. 

*MINNICH, H. C., ed. Old favorites 
from the McGuffey Readers. Cincin- 
aa nb. American Book Co., c1936. 482p. 
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Sonn ait Book Co., 1986. 


Te the millions of pupils and teachers who 
studied out of the classic of the American school 
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**** MONROE, W. S., and ENGLEHART, 
rhe The scientific study of educa- 

problems. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 988 504p, $3.00. 

This treatment of methods of educational re- 
search will be of particular interest to graduate 
students doing research studies, to research 
workers and to those wishing to have interpre- 
tative knowledge with respect to eg findings of 
research. The division of research types into 
survey, experimentation, prediction, and rela- 
tionship studies affords a functional approach 
not so ably presented heretofore. 

*****MoRGAN, J. E. Horace Mann, 
his ideas and ideals. Washington, D. 
C., National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. 150p. 25 

An intelligent estimate of one of the truly 
great figures in American education by the 
editor of the N. E. A. Journal. 

NALL, T. O. Youth’s work in the new 
world. Association Press, 1936. 216p. 
$1.75. 

*PRICE, WILLODEEN, and TICEN, ZEL- 
MA E. Index to Vocations. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1936. 106p. $1.25. 

Prosser, C. A. Information book on 
a health program. Bloomington, II1., 
McKnight and McKnight, c1936. 94p. 
(Life adjustment series.) $0.40. 


this biography will mean much. 


Prosser, C. A. Information book on 
taking a look at yourself. Blooming- 
ton, Ill, McKnight and McKnight, 
onae: 64p. (Life adjustment series.) 


Prosser, C. A. Practice book on a 
health program. Bloomington, IIl., 
aoe and McKnight, c1937. 52p. 


Prosser, C. A. Practice book on tak- 
ing a look at yourself. Bloomington, 
Iil., oe and McKnight, c1937. 
5ip. $0.2 

Se W. M., and GoopricH, F. L. 
D. Principles of college library adminis- 
tration. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1936. 245p. 4 

Raney, M. L., ed. Microphotography 
for libraries. ‘Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1936. .138p. $2.50. 

**SaucieR, W. A. Introduction to 
modern views of education. Boston, 
Ginn, 1936. 490p. $2.80. 

**SopeEL, FRANCES S. Teachers’ 
marks and objective tests as indices of 
school adjustment. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. 74p. $1.60. 

STarcH, D., STANTON, H. M., KoERTH, 
W. Controlling human behavior. The 
ee Company, c1936. 638p. 


Stone, C. R. Better primary read- 
ing; how to adapt reading instruction 
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to the varying needs of the children. 
St. Louis, Webster Publishing Co., 
c1936. 5386p. $2.25. 

STRANG, RUTH. Every teacher's rec- 
ords. Teachers College, 1936. 48p. 
$0.50. 

**Survey of reading in typical high 
school of New York City, May, 1936. 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., ¢1936. 
76p. $1.00. 

**TERMAN, L. M., and MERRILL, M. A. 
Measuring intelligence. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, ¢c1987. 461p. 
$2.25. 

**THOMAS, C. E. European univer- 
sities. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1936. 1117p. $2.00. 

TUTTLE, F. P. Parent and teacher. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Stephen Daye Press, 
1936. 136p. $1.50; 

Umsratrp, J. G. Secondary School 
Teaching. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1937. 459p. $3.00 

**Watz, J. A. German influence in 
American education and culture. Phila- 
delphia, Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, c1936. 79p. $0.75. 

General Literature 
Biography 

*ADAMS, Mrs. HENRY. The letters of 
Mrs. Henry Adams 1865-1883, ed. by 
Ward Thorn. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936. 587p. $5.00. 

*AuBRY, OcTAvE. St. Helena. Phila- 
delphia, eX Lippincott Company, 
1936. 608p. $5.00. 

Beatty, R. C. Bayard Taylor, 
laureate of the gilded age. Norman, 
ot of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 

p. 

EICHBAUM-BREHME, CLARE. Woman 
of two countries. Milwaukee, Wis., 
ogee =, 4 ns Company, c1936. 
175p. $2.00 

*HARDING, BERTITA. Golden fleece; 
the story of Franz Joseph and Elisa- 
beth of Austria. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, c1937. 370p. $3.50. 

*****HEISER, VICTOR. An American 
doctor’s Odyssey; adventures in forty- 
five countries. W. W. Norton and 
Company, c1936. 544p. 

Fascinating chronicle of the only worth- while 
war—that against disease. Absorbing through- 


out, often thrilling and crammed with human 
interest from cover to cover. 


**KIPLING, RuDYARD. Something of 
myself, for my friends, known and un- 
known. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1937. 252p. $2.50. 

PEARSON, HESKETH. Tom Paine, 
Friend of Mankind. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. 293p. $3.00. 
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**ROEDER, RALPH. Catherine de 


Medici and the lost revolution. The 
Viking Press, 1937. 629p. $3.50. 
*TOUMANOVA, PRINCESS N. A. Anton 
Chekhov, the voice of twilight Russia. 
oo University Press, 1937. 239p. 


WALTERS, RAYMOND. Stephen Foster 
youth’s golden gleam. Princeton, N. J., 
“gaa University Press, 1936. 160p. 

WELLs, H. G. Experiment in auto- 
biography. Macmillan, 1934. 7718p. 
$1.39. (Reprint.) 

Drama 

Brown, J. M. The art of playgoing. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., c1936. 
204p. $2.50. 

CONKLE, E. P. The juber-bird: A 
small play for small boys. Samuel 
French, ¢c1936. 28p. $0.30. 

LEMAY, ELIZABETH. On with the 
show. Appleton-Century Co., ¢1937. 
294p. $1.08. 

**NICOLL, ALLARDYCE. The English 
Theatre. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1936. 252p. $2.00 

NIEMEIER, MINNIE A. New plaws for 
every day the schools _ celebrate. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
1936. 382p. $2.00. 

RACINE, JEAN BAPTISTE. The best 
plays of Racine, tr. by Lacy Lockert. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 19386. 412p. $3.00 

Tuomas, C. S. The Atlantic book 
of junior plays. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936. 370p. (New 
edition). $2.00. 

Fiction 

BLAKE, GeorGE. The Shipbuilders. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1936. 342p. $2.50. 

Brown, R. W. As of the Gods. 
See rey Co., 1937. 237p. 
$2.00. 


Dopce, C. W. Graham of Claver- 
house. Covici-Friede, Publishers, c1937. 
3879p. $2.50. 

Douctas, GAVIN. The obstinate Cap- 
tain Samson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1937. 258p. $2.00. 


Leg, R. C. Gallant dust. Philadel- 
phia, The Penn Publishing Company, 
c1936. 3846p. veomes 


***Lopez Y FUENTES, GREGORIO. El 
Indio. ARS a li The — 
Company, ¢1937. $2. 


A novel of the M BB asta, ag GO 
- omy of primitive beauty that richly deserved 
the National Prize of Literature. 
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LORING, EMILig. As long as I live. 
Philadelphia, The Penn Publishing 
Company, ¢1937. 308p. $2.00. 

Lyons, E. A. The chosen race. St. 
Petersburg, Fla., The Cavalier Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. 442p. $2.65. 

Maxwett, W. B. The emotional 
journey. _Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
305p. $2.50. 

McKay, CLAupE. A 1 
home. 
$3.00. 

MILLER, CAROLINE. Lamb his 
bosom. Grosset & Dunlap, 1933. eo 
$1.00. (Reprint.) 


A vivid, rich novel of back country Georgia. 
A three-year-old that bids fair to be a classic. 


*MARQUAND, JOHN P. The late 
George Apley. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1937. 354p. $2.50. 

Morton, ANTHONY. The man in the 
blue mask. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c1937. 319p. $2.00. 

NorDHOFF, CHARLES, and HALL, J. N. 
The bounty trilogy. Boston, Little, 
yt and Company, 1936.  903p. 


The three stirring parts of the unforgettable 
Bounty story in one vo A porar. 
masterpiece. 

*OrTON, WILLIAM. The last roman- 
tic. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., c1937. 


325p. $2.50. 

Rees, RosEMARY. April’s Sowing. 
Arcadia House Publications, 1936. 
318p. $2.00. 

SEIFERT, SHIRLEY. Land of tomorrow, 
a legend of Kentucky. M. S. Mill Co., 
Inc., c1937. 320p. $2.50. 


way from 


ong 
Lee Furman, Inc., c1937. 354p. 





TROLLOPE, ANTHONY. Lady Anna. 


Oxford University Press, 1936. 513p. 
(World’s classics.) $0.80. 

****VAN DER MEERSCH, MAXENCE. 
Invasion. The Viking Press, 1937. 
707p. $3.00. 


A long, dramatic story of the life of a com- 
— under the invader, As eursteees as 
‘aths of glory it pa another dread aspect 
For latest novel the author 

received the Prix oak 
t Player. 


Wetts, H. G. The Croque 
The Viking Press, 1937. 8p. $1.25. 

WHEATLEY, DENNIS. Ped found 
Atlantis. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, c1936. s25p- ” $2. 

**ZUCKMAYER, CARL. The moons ride 
ona The Viking Press, 1937. 344p. 

Literary Criticism 

Brooks, ALDEN. Will Shakspere, 
Factotum and A gent. Round Table 
Press, Inc., 1937. 9974p. $3.00. 

Forp, Nick A. The Contemporary 
Negro novel. Boston, Meador Publish- 
ing Company, 1936. 108p. $1.50. - 
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KELLY, BLANCHE M. The well of 
English. Harper & Brothers, c1936. 
4001p. $3.00. 

MACLEAN, KENNETH. John Locke and 
English literature of the eighteenth 
century. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 184p. $2.50. 

SALE, W. M., JR. Samuel Richardson. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1936. 141p. $5.00. 

SAINTONGE, P. F., and_ others. 
Horace; three phases of his influence. 
University of Chicago Press, c1936. 
120p. $1.00. 


Music and Art 


ATKINSON, T. D. A key to English 
Architecture. M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 1937. 
214p. $2.00 

DRIVER, ANN. Music and Movement. 
Oxford University Press, c1936. 122p. 
$2.00. 

FORSYTH, GORDON. 


4 Twentieth cen- 
tury ceramics. 


t The Studio Publica- 
SO50 p Inc., 1936. 128p. $4.50 cloth; 


For a and decorators. Over 200 
illustrations in black and white and eight groups 
reproduced in direct color. 

ISHAM, SAMUEL. History of Ameri- 
can painting. The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 608p. $2.39. (Reprint.) 

Leica 1987. photo annual, ed. by H. 
M. Lester. The Galleon Press, Inc., 
c1936. 180p. $3.00. 

160 splendid photos made by 70 people, ama- 
teurs and professionals. 

Provost, C. H. Self-instruction in 
Art including Making Art pay. Na- 
tional Library Press, ¢c1936. 120p. 
$1.00. 

THOMPSON, OscaR. The American 
Singer: A hundred years of success in 
the opera. The Dial Press, Inc., c1937. 
426p. $2.75. 

Tovey, D. F. Essays in musical anal- 
ysis; 6 v.; v. 4, illustrative music. 
sabe University Press, 1936. 176p. 


Wotrr, PAuL. Dr. Paul Wolff’s Leica 
Sport Shots. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, c1937. 111 numbered pages. 


Philosophy and Religion 
*** ALEXANDER, H. B. God and man’s 
destiny; inquiries into the metaphysical 
foundations of faith. ve Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. 235p. $2.50 
Is it true ‘that contemporary Americans auto- 
matically avoid books on religion? This one 
suggests a reason: widespread indoctrination by 
our intelligentsia, whose philosophy stresses pres- 
ent experience, ignores eternal values, and sub- 
stitutes science for religion as a means of 
liberation, illumination, and salvation. 
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GoopENOUGH, E. R. Religious tra- 
dition and myth. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1937. 97p. $1.50. 

HeaTH, Louise R. The concept of 
time. gg of thissee Pe Press, 


c1986. 236p. $3.00 
‘ an aes Nagoenae S. A. ey oe 

ragments, or, ee 7) 
phy by Johannes Enon 
N. J., Princeton "Garvadie Sue 
1936. 105p. 00. 

*ParkHuRsT, H. H. Cathedral; a 
Gothic pilgrimage. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1936. 304p. $4.00. 

REITME!IstTeR, L. A. T Gist of 
Ph hy. Barrows © casas Publish- 
er, c19 256p. $2.50. 

SAUSEN, ALPHONSE. ty Always. 
Catholic Book Publishing .» ©1936. 
158p. $2.00 

ScHMIDT, Kart. The Creative I and 
the Divine. The Dial Press, Inc., 1937. 


‘ Worship. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 350p. $3.00. 


; Poetry 
Aucassin and Nicolete. Translated 
by Andrew Lang. Holiday House, 
1936. 100p. $3.00. 
****DICKINSON, EMILY. The 
of Emily Dickinson. Boston, Little, 
ee and Company, 1937.  484p. 


In the pitifully thin ranks of American poets 
Em Dickinson wears her century with dis- 
tinction. Wherever our literature is studied, 
the complete poems of American Sappho 
will be a source book. 


DRAKE, Epona D. The mad lover and 

rt poems. Christopher, cl1937. 64p. 

**I 70, SacHio. Songs 4 a Cowherd, 

tr. by Shio Sakanishi. satan. Mar- 
¢c 4 


poy Jones Company. T4p. 
*ROpMAN, SELDEN. Lawrence: 
last Crusade. her ee Press, 1937. 
** SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Sonnets; 
ed. with introd. and notes by Tucker 


Brooke. Oxford University Press, 
1936. 246p. $5.00. 
Travel 

Dark, Sipney. London; il. by Joseph 
Pennell. Macmillan, 1936. 176p. $1.39. 
(Reprint.) 

FRANCK, H. A. Working north from 
Patagonia. Grosset & Dunlap, c1921. 
650p. $1.00. (Reprint.) 

GAUGUIN, PAUL. Pte ~ Gauguin’s in- 
timate journals; by Van we 
sae Crown Publishers, 1936. 2 

GREEN, RUSSELL. Dreamers in 
Venice. Thomas Nelson & Sons, c1936. 
227p. il. $2.50. 
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LocKHART, R. H. B. Return to 
Malaya. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1936. 


Emit. The Nile! the 
life story of a river. Viking Press, 
1937. 619p. il. $5.00. 

Eminen’ 


Subordinates time to 


Delta. Distills in 600 pages the splendor of 
Africa and the romance of sixty centuries. 


SavaGE, RAYMOND. Barbados, the 
enchanting isle. aga a BR. 
Lippincott, ¢1937. 120p. $1.25. 

Y, LADISLAO. Tropic Fever. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1937. 
352p. $3.00. 

THOMAS, LOWELL. Seeing Canada 
with Lowell Thomas. Akron, O., The 
Saalfield Publishing Company, c1936. 
112p. $1.00. 

THOMAS, LOWELL. Seeing India 
with Lowell Thomas. Akron, 0O., The 
Saalfield Publishing Company, c1936. 
112p. $1.00. 

**YEATS-BROWN, FRANCIS. 
at Large. 
8323p. $2.75. 

Miscellaneous 

The autobiography of a scientist ; be- 
ing the memoirs of Doctor Henry 
Manure, professor of archaeology, 
palaeontology and Egyptology at Der- 
bytown University, as recorded by his 
amanuensis. Princeton, Scientific Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936. 177p. $2.00. 

BACON, FRANCIS. Bacon’s essays. 
Oxford University, c1930. 169p. (The 
world’s classics, XXIV.) | $0.80. 

**BeLLoc, HILAIRE. Selected essays, 
compiled by John Edward Dineen. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1936. 319p. 50, 

ah Chelen n Pxens 1986. 
; e egrap ress, 
59p. $0.60. 

*CooPeR, COURTNEY R. Here’s to 
crime. Boston, Little, ge and Com- 
pany, 1937. 454p. $2.75. 

COURTENAY, REv. Curantes, On grow- 
ing old gracefully. Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 235p. T.00 

*Forp, Forp MApox. Great Trade 
Route. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
408p. $3.00. 

GILBERT, RUDOLPH. Shine, perishing 
Republic. » Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1936. 197p. $2.50. 

Hinuis, Marsorie. Live alone and 
like it. Indiana The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, cl 149p. $1.50. 

Hepner, H. W. Finding yourself in 
your work. Appleton-Century - 
pany, 1937. 297p. $2.75 


Lancer 
The Viking Press, 1937. 
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HopkKINs, 


Mary ALpDFN. Planning 
your life. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1937. 
176p. $1.90. 

KANDER, Mrs. SIMON, comp. The 
Settlement Cookbook, 21st ed. Mil- 
waukee, The Settlement Cookbook Co., 
c1936. 6283p. $2.50. 

Lupwic, Emi. The Davos Murder. 
The Viking Press, 1936. 96p. $0.75. 

Lawson, J. G. The world’s best 
proverbs and maxims. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, c1926. — $1.00. pee set 

MorRLEY, CHRISTOPHER. Christopher 
Morley’s brief case. Philadelphia, J. B. 
one Company, c1936. 64p. 


Symposium of Plato, The. Tr. with 
an introduction by B. Jowett. Boston 


gs ag Pocket Library, 1936. 
p. 25. 
*WIEMAN, REGINA W. Popularity. 


Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company, 
1936. 1382p. $1.00. 


Social Sciences 


Davis, H. L. Insurance and banking. 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 
1937. 2227p. $4.50. 

****EAGLETON, CLYDE. Analysis of 
the problem of war. — Ronald Press, 
c1937. 132p. $1.50 

“If everyone is opposed to war, why do we 


have war?” 
*EckHarpT, C. C. The Papacy and 
World Affairs. Chicago, The bas 


roy Fy of Chicago Press, c1937. 


*ENIs, T. E. French policy and de-. 


ina. Unive 

of Chicago Press, cl1936. 239p. $3. 
****EURICH, A. C., and WILSON, E. C. 

In 1936. ene Hott and Company, 

1987. 620p. $2.00 


The story of a momentous year in the style 
of Time. 


FAHRNEY, R. R. Horace Greeley and 
the Tribune in the Civil War. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, The Torch Press, 1936. 
229p. $2.50. 


velopments in Indo-Chi 


Faraco, Lapistas. Palestine at the 
crossroads. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1937. 286p. $3.50. 

*FORTESCUE, GRANVILLE. Front line 
and dead line. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1937. 310p: $2.75. 

FULTON, J. A. Our economic nation- 


alism; its purpose and importance. Mc- 
on rt, Pa., , oF tg publisher, 
213p. $2.00, 

Poetgunseake JOSEPHINE, and 
BRANDEIS, Mrs. oa D. Story of Den- 
mark. Washi D. C., National 
a Library Gomdadion, 1936, 384p. 
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GRIDLEY, MARION E., ed. Indians of 
today. Chica yaaa of Today, 


Is there enough 
Washington, D. C., The Brook- 
Institution, c1936. 212p. $1.50. 
art, C. S. General Washington’s 
Son of Israel. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Saugepnentt Company, c1936, 1937. 229p. 


**** HOWARD, Esme. (Lord Howard 
of Penrith.) Theatre of life. Boston, 
Little, ae and Company, 1936. 


7 

Seen from the Stalls 1903-1936 in Crete, 
United States, Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and 
other nations. 


***Howe, F. C. Denmark the co- 
operative way. Coward-McCann, c1936. 
293p. $2.50. 

This volume suggests an answer to the 
threat of Fascism or Communism. 


Hutu, W. I. Eight first biographies 
of William Penn, in seven languages 
and seven lands. Swarthmore, Pa., 


—, College, 1936. 136p. 
JENSEN, JENS P. Government 
Finance. Crowell, 1937. 595p. $3.50. 


*JORDAN, D. F. Managing personal 
ah. Prentice-Hall, 1936. 426p. 


*KNICKERBOCKER, H. R. The siege of 
Alcazar. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, 1986. _199p. ate 

A war of t lution 

KNITTLE, Ww. A. Early Eighteenth 
century Palatine emigration. Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance & Company, c1937. 
320p. $3.50. 

LENIN, V. I., STALIN, JOSEPH, and 
others. ‘Soviet Union and the cause of 





peace. International Publishers, 1936. 
191p. $1.75. 
*McKELVEY, BLAKE. American 


isons; a study in American social 
istory prior to 1915. The University 
of Chicago Press, c1936. 242p. $3.00. 

***Mason, ALPHEUS THOMAS. Bran- 
deis and the modern state. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. 263p. $0.25. 

**NEVINS, ALLAN, ed. The letters 
and journal of Brand Whitlock. D. 
ian Company, 1936. 2v. 


*REYNOLDS, G. M. Machine politics 
in New Orleans, 1897-1926. Columbia 
University Press, 1936. 245p. $3.50. 

“STEER, GEORGE. Caesar in Abys- 
sinia. Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1937. 407p. $3.00. 

STEKOLL, HARRY. 
to order. Lee 
2538p. $2.50. 


Humanity made 
Furman, Inc., 1937. 
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*TOWNSEND, RALPH. Asia answers. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 272p. $2.50. 

***WARREN, CHARLES. The making 
of the Constitution. Boston, Little, 
5 a and Company, 1937. 832p. 


An excellent treatment of the conditions un- 
der which our Constitution was made. 
author is a well known authority. 


Wricut, P. G., and WRIGHT, ELIzA- 
BETH Q. Elizur Wright: The father 
of life insurance. eon 3 of Chi- 
cago Press, 1936. a 

*ApaMs, A. B. Analyses of business 

cycles. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1936. 292p. (First edition.) $3.00. 

*ANDREWS, J. C. Pittsburgh’s Post- 
Gazette, “The first newspaper west of 
the Alleghenies. ” Boston, a & 
Grimes, c1936. 324p. $2.00 

***Baxer, N. D. Why we went to 
war. Harper, cl1936. 199p. $1.50. 

BALLARD, L. V. Social institutions. 
Appleton-Century, c1936. 526p. $4.00. 

***Bearp, C. A. Jefferson, corpora- 
tions and the Constitution. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. 96p. $0.25. 

BoceN, JULES, and others. Money 
and banking. pg iy 1936. 
718p. $5.00; schoul ed., 

Cook, T. I. History of pla phi- 
losophy from Plato to Bur Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936. 725p. $5.00 

*CoPELAND, J. F. Every “day but 
Sunday. Brattleboro, ‘a, Stephen 
Daye Press, cl1936. 294p. $2.50. 


Natural Sciences 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR LEE, and others. 
Science stories, book three. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman, 1936. 256p. $0.76. 

**BREWSTER, WILLIAM. October Farm; 
ed. by Rev. S. O. Dexter. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. 
285p. $2.50. 

An outdoor book, featuring observations of 
bird life in New England, by one of America’s 
greatest ornithologists who possessed rare liter- 


ary talents. 
*CURRAN, C. H., and KAUFFELD, CARL. 
Snakes and their ways. Harper, 1937. 


285p. $3.50. 
*Dirmars, R. L. Reptiles of \ the 
n, 1936. 


world; new rev. ed. M 
321p. and plates. $1.89. 

FROBISHER, MARTIN, JR. Fundamen- 
tals of bacteriology. Philadelphia, W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1987. 474p. $38.25 


cloth. 
GuTTMACcHER, A. F. Into this uni- 


verse. The Viking Press, 1937. 366p. 


$2.75. 
****HARKNESS, K. M., and Fort, L. 


M. Youth "studies alcohol. Chicago, 
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1936. 124p. 


And well they may! The advanced and tech- 
nical ma is rewritten for the seventh to 
ninth grades. Many lessons in pictures ; stories, 
conversations, references to the skills and re- 
sponsibilities of the complex world me —_ 

ew 


Focs'le and glory- 
hole; a study of the merchant seaman 
and his occupation. Merchant Marine 
game Association, 1936. 2l11p. 
*HorTtH, L. B. and A. C. 101 things 
for little folks to do. Philadelphia, 
Lippinestt,. 199%. 212p. $2.00. 


thin wood and paper; 
colored designs. 


Iuin, M. Turning night into day; 
the story of lighting. Translated by 
Beatrice Kinkead; with the original 
Russian illustrations by N. Lapshin. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, c1936. 
119p. $1.00. 

*JONES, F. C. Radio handbook. San 
Francisco, Pacific Radio Publishing 
Co., 1937. 456p. $1.57. 

***JORDAN, ASSEN. Your Wings. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1937. 
281p. $2.50. 

The biggest and most interesting book on 


Benjamin H. Sanborn, 
$0.64. 


many 


flying we have seen; the most technical devices— 
such as automatic pilots—are’ made clear with 
diagrams and cartoons. A splendid start for 
our future pilots and patrons of air service. 


Le Vita, M. H. An mete of 
life insurance. Life Office Management 
Association, 1936. 132p. $2.75. 

***MegEs, C. E. Photography. 
millan, 1937. ne $3.00. 


n’s research explains 
the entire vindastey in non-technical terms; 
chemistry, istry, techniques. Features: the 
newest er pocteusagee (high altitude, high 
speed) ; color P Senay y, both stills and mo- 


A., and McKay, HeEr- 

Television, a guide for the 

. Oxford A ac A Press, 
144p. $2.00 

MUELLER, OSCAR C. Roads to health 

Prentice-Hall, 1936. 


Mac- 


medical service. Chi- 
wald Fund, 1936. 


PaLMER, L. S. Wireless engineering. 
Longmans, Green, 1936. 544p. $7.50. 
Porter, W. P., and HANSEN, E. A. 
Fields and fencerows. Cincinnati, 
~~ Be Book Company, c1937. 274p. 


— 
W. P., and HANSEN, E. A. 
Pe proms pond book. ’ Cincinnati, American 
Book Company, c1936. 210p. $0.88. 
Rew, E.G. The life and convictions 
0 William: Thayer. Oxford 
niversity Press, 1936. 2483p. $2.50. 
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*RICHARDSON, F. H. Feeding our 
children. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1937. 159p. $1.00. 


SARGENT, Eric, ed. Aircraft and the 
air, Appleton-Century, 
$3.00. 


1936.  691p. 


Stevens, G. A. Garden flowers in 
color. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
320p. $1.98. 

*VERRILL, A. H. Strange insects and 
their stories. Boston, L. C. Page and 
Company, ¢c1937. 205p. $2.50. 

Children’s Literature 

BANNERMAN, Mrs. HELEN, and VER 
Beck, FRANK. The Little Black Sambo 
storybook. The = & Munk Co., Inc., 
c1935. 63p. $1.00 

**Brooks, E. 8. "A boy of the first 
empire. Edited to fit the interests and 
abilities of young readers by E. L. 
Thorndyke. Illustrated by H. A. 
Ogden. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1936. 292p. $0.88. 

BuRKARD, W. E., and others. Health 
stories and practice. Chicago, Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1936. 256p. (Health-happi- 
ness-success ser.) $0.76. 

CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our little 
friends of the Netherlands, Dirk and 
Dientje. Cincinnati, American Book 
Co., c1936. 201p. $0.72. 

CARTER, R. C. A patriot of Old West 
Point. "Philadelphia The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, cl1936. 221p. $1.50. 

CLEVELAND, R. M. Guard, son of 
Cop. Springfield, Mass., Milton Brad- 
ley Co., c1986. 247p. $1.35. 

DARLING, EstHER B. Boris, grand- 


son of Baldy. Philadelphia, The Penn © 


c1936. 317p. 
DeHurr, ELIZABETH WILLIS. Pals. 
Chicago, Mentzer, Bush and Company, 
c1936. 128p. $0.72. 
DISNEY, WALT. 
Philadelphia, 
47Tp. $0.50. 
DISNEY, WALT. Mickey Mouse and 
his horse, Tanglefoot. Philadelphia, 
Paty McKay Company, c1936. 60p. 
Doper, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker 
or the silver skates. Edited to fit the 
interests and abilities of young readers 
by . L. Thorndike. Illustrated by 
elen Sewell and Mildred Boyle. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
309p. $0.88. 
Fairyland Story Book, The. The 
$106 & Munk Co., Inc., c1935. 60p. 
GATES, BAKER, and PEARDON. Nick 
and Dick. Macmillan Company, 1936. 
138p. $0.56. 


ee Company, 


Elmer Elephant. 
David McKay, c¢1936. 
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GEHRES, ETHEL M. Everyday life; 
pre-primer. Photographs are from life 
by Ralph M. Blair. Philadelphia, John 
C. Winston Company, c1936. 44p. 
Cloth, $0.32; paper, $0.16. 

GEHRES, ETHEL M. Everyday life 
primer. Philadelphia, John C. Winston 
Company, c1935. 140p. $0.48. 

GOCHNOUR, MOZELLE. Pee Wee, a 
story for little girls. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance and Company, Publishers, 
1936. 84p. $1.00. 

Henny Penny, the sky is falling! 
Chicago, Dickery Co., 1936. (Pages 
unnumbered.) $0.50; paper, $0.10. 

***HOLLING, C. H. The book of cow- 
boys. The Platt & Munk Co.. Inc., 
c1936. 126p. $1.00. 

This book gives some of the answers to ques- 


tions children often ask about cowboys and 
their work. Attractively illustrated. 


Jack and the beanstalk. Chicago, 
Dickery Co., cl1936. (Pages unnum- 
bered.) $0.50; paper, $0.10. 

JUERGENS, ISABEL. Wigwam and 
warpath; minute stories of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 
91p. $1.00. 

The roll call of the great American Indians 
with brief descriptions of each. 

*KInG, M. B. Deer stories; third 
dimension pictures. Chicago, Dickery 
Co., c1936. (Pages unnumbered, price 
not indicated.) 

***LINSLEY, E. L. Singing leaves. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, c1936. 


a 1.25. 

asonal holiday and occasional poems selected 
for preschool listeners and the youngest readers. 
Attractive border illustrations. 


Little folks animal story book, The. 
The Platt & Munk Co., Ine., c1935. 
62p. $1.00. 

**MCKENNA, H. Strange animal 
stories; pictures in third dimension. 
Chicago, Dickery Co., c1936. (Pages 
unnumbered, price not indicated.) 

**MITCHELL, H. W. Giant animals; 
lifelike pictures. Chicago, Dickery Co., 
c1936. (Pages unnumbered, price not 
indicated.) 

Mootz, H. E. The blazing frontier. 
"Tardy Publishing Company, 
c1936. 3881p. $2.00. 

Peter Rabbit Playtime Story Book, 
The. The Platt a Munk Co., Inc., 
c1935. 62p. $1.0 

PETERSHAM, Mayo, and PETERSHAM, 
MiIsKA, The ‘story book of foods from 
the field. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston pated 1937. 4 books in 
one. $2.50. 

ROCHELEAU, W. F. Transportation; 
rev. ed. Chicago, A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, 1936. 290p. $0.76. 

**RUSKIN, JOHN. The king of the 
golden river and Cuore, by E. de Amicis. 
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Edited to fit the interests and abilities 
of young readers by E. L. Thorndyke. 
Illustrated by Neil O’Keeffe. D. — 
= Company, c1936,. I171p 


ScHaare, C. R. The life of Kit Car- 
son in picture and story. Cupples & 
Leon Company, c1936. 64p. $0.50. 

SMITH, JEANETTE. A summer by the 
sea, Cincinnati, American Book Co 
1935. 1385p. $0.52. 

SmirH, Niza B. Round about you. 
Newark, N. J., Silver, Burdett and 
Company, ¢1935. 240p. $0.68. 

SMITH, Nita B. Tom’s trip. New- 
ark, N. J., Silver, a and Com- 
pany, ©1935. 40p. $0.20 ’ 

**STOKOWSKI, OLGA S. The magic 
world of i a8 A a - 
Company, ae cl19 

ms } aie fire —- 


STRAUB, 


Chicago, Ning & gp Sa c1936. 
. $0.60 


92 .60. 

Van Derveer, H.R. The little Sallie 
Mandy story book. Platt & Munk Co., 
Inc., c1935. 63p. $1.00. 

WILHELMUs, B. D. Wishbones or 
backbones. Chicago, The Reilly & Lee 
Co., Publishers, c1936. 218p. $1.50. 

Textbooks 


English 
O'DONNELL, MABEL, and 
ALiceE. The Alice and Je books ; 
Friendly village. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson and Company, c1936. 204p. 
(Reading foundation ae) $0.84. 
O’DONNELL, ABEL, CAREY, 
Auice. The Alice and } ; 
Here and there. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
Peterson and Company, e936. 48p. 
(Reading foundation series.) $0.24. 
O'DONNELL, MABEL, and CAREY, 
Auice. The Alice and Jerry books; 
Round about, Evanston, i. Row, 
Peterson and Company, c1936. 204p. 
(Reading foundation series.) $0.84. 
Pace, R. B. American literature. 
im Allyn and Bacon, 1936. 815p. 
CLARK, D. L., and Hoover, M. M. 
Sentence building. Newark, N. J., Sil- 
sabe. Burdett Company, ¢c1937. 126p. 


REYNOLDS, J. J., and DEMING, NoRMA 
H., eds. Reading for enjoyment. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., ¢1936. 
ba $1.32. 

CHAMBERLAIN, R. W. Beacon lights 
of literature, Grade 8. Syracuse, N. Y., 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., ©1937. 
749p. $1.56. 


CAREY, 


Foreign Language 
N. A new book of French 
verse with comprehension exercises. 
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Sonne University Press, 1936. 63p. 
$0.35. 

Ernst, Euse. Das spukhaus in 
Litauen. American Book Company, 
1937. 187p. $1.20. 

SENECAL, R. J. Stenographie Gregg. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, c1931. 
139p. $1.50 

French shorthand. 

MAUPASSANT, GUY De. Six contes 
choisis, ed. by F. B. Barton. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, c1936. 79p. 
(Price not indicated.) 

STorM, THEODORE. Immensee, ed. by 
E. 0. Wooley. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1936. 90p. (Price not in- 
dicated.) 

Cooper, N. A new book of French 
verse with comprehension exercises. 
ase University Press, 1936. 63p. 

Science and Mathematics 

BAILey, E. H. S., and Capy, H. P. A 
laboratory guide to the study of — 
tative analysis. Philadelphia, P. Blak- 
ar Son & Co., Inc., c1937. 322p. 
BisHop, A. H. B., and Locket, G. H. ~ 
An elementary chemistry. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 400p. $1.75. 

Busu, G. L., Pracek, T. W., and 
KovaTs, JOHN, JR. Senior Science. 
Cincinnati, American Book Co., ¢1937. 
835p. 0. 

CRENSHAW, ©. H., and KILLEBREW, 
C.D. Analytic geometry | and calculus, — 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Inc., c1937. 222p. $2.75. q 

others. Culture 
" “invertebrate animals, — 
Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock Publishing — 
Company, Inc., 1937. 590p. $4.00. % 

GEORGE, J 8., ANDERSON, R. F., and ~ 
Morton, R. L. Mathematics through 
experience. Newark, Silver, Burdett, — 
and Company, 1937. 394p. $1.04. q 

Georces, J. S., ANDERSON, R. F., and © 
Morton, R. L. Mathematics through ; 
experience. Newark, Silver, Burdett, — 
and Company, cl937. 3878p. and 23p. — 
of answers. $1.00. ; 

H , J. A. General Science 
Hazleton Smith, 1936. 


. J., and Downey, W. F. — 

Activities in Algebra, combined course. 
Cincinnati, American Book Company, — 
c1987, 598p. $1.60. 
PaTTerson, K. B., and Hickson, A. © 
0. Plane trigonometry. F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1936. 219p. $1.75. y 
WiLson, W. A., and Tracey, J. I.” 
Analytic geometry. Boston, D. Cc 2 
Heath and Company, ¢1937. 314p. | 
(Alternate edition.) $2.12. q 








